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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ta 

summed up in love to God and love to man.—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] : 
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Editorial. 


'NITARIANISM at the end of seventy-five years 
of organized life has, it may be once for all, room 
for the great acceptance or the great refusal. The 
choice lies between the acceptance of the task of 
doing missionary work which shall make the truth 

committed to it live in churches which will be centres of 
light and liberty, united and moving together by mutual 
attraction, or, declining this task, to unloose all the ties 
that bind us together as a denomination, to drop the name 
which is our familiar token of brotherhood, and henceforth 
to commit ourselves to the simple task of seeking the truth 
and applying it to life, without reference to the success or 
failure of any institution. Whether one shall accept or re- 
fuse must depend upon his answer to the question, Will 
the twentieth century be better or worse for the continuance 
of that movement in religion which is now signified by 
the word “Unitarian”? ‘The experience of the men and 
the churches who during the last forty years have, with 
the noblest motives, made the great refusal, and have seen 
their work end like water spilt in the sand, gives no hope 
of greater benefit to society to be gained in that way. 


Fd 


Tue response to the call for funds to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Unitarian Association has been 
prompt and adequate. There has been also a generous in- 
crease of contributions from the churches for regular mis- 
sionary work, The $75,000 asked for, and a little more, are 
acknowledged in the Register this week. Since the falling 
off in the panic year, there has been a steady increase in the 
contributions. With one exception, each year has shown a 
higher level in the amount contributed. All that is needed 
to increase the giving much beyond the present income is not 
large sums from those who now give, so much as an increase 
of the number of givers. There are many in our parishes 
who would give for missionary purposes if they were indi- 
vidually asked. The generous givers seldom regret their 
giving, and often regard the money thus. expended as that 
which is best invested. A man who failed in business 
reckoned among his losses the $10,000 that he had not sub- 
scribed to build a Unitarian church. He said, “If I had 
carried out my intention while I could, so much would have 
been saved.” 

st 


Or the great Ecumenical Missionary Conference which 
has just been held in the city of New York, a feature most 
striking and attractive to many delegates seems to have 
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been the unity of purpose and spirit among the members 
of churches that have not been in the habit of working 
together. We who call ourselves liberal have a habit, 
which is quite as strong as it ought to be, of noticing the 
harsh and hard features of the prevalent forms of Chris- 
tianity. They are to be seen, and they are not always 
pleasant; but those who are on the inside of these great 
movements know, and we ought to know, that a new spirit 
of fraternity is moving at the heart even of the most nar- 
row churches. Already the fear of hell as the nerve of 
missionary work is giving way to an enthusiasm for hu- 
manity, which is a nobler incentive. With this more gen- 
erous motive for work, a new sympathy warms the workers. 
Such examples of fraternal action ought to warm us to new 
zeal. We have our own work, which we must do in our 
own way; and the way appointed to us, for reasons beyond 
our control, does not lead us into the highway of ortho- 
doxy. That is no reason for indifference nor blindness to 
the new spirit which is certainly stirring under the old 
creeds and breaking the bonds of the old ecclesiasticism. 


] 


Hon. E. R. Hoar, presiding at the Unitarian Festival in 
1876, defined his position in the following words: “ What 
constitutes a liberal Christian? I don’t know; but I might 
venture to state my idea of it, and such a statement perhaps 
might not be inappropriate on this occasion. I suppose it is 
to believe that this is God’s world, and not the devil’s, and 
that he has put us in it to be followers of his Son, and co- 
workers with him in making it a better and happier world 
for our living in it. In coming together, friends, as liberal 
Christians, on this occasion, we do not forget that our body 
is but a small part of the Church Universal, and that in the 
religious activities and charities of our time they can have 
but a small part. Thank God, if there are other denomina- 
tions who can do them better than we can. It was as noble 
a sentiment as I remember ever to have read or heard, and 
I like it the more that it was uttered by an old lady of my 
own native town: ‘ My delight.in the superiority of others I 
regard as my best gift from God.’” 


8 


Tue Mew England Magazine for May contains an his- 
torical article on Unitarianism, by George Willis Cooke, 
which is well written and profusely illustrated. Fifty-four 
pictures show some of the churches and many of the lead- 
ers and fathers of our faith, from Jonathan Mayhew and 
Charles Chauncy down to some of the younger men of the 
present day. Rich as the article is with names and pictures 
of statesmen, scholars, and preachers, a dozen articles might 
be written which could be as fully illustrated, equally pleas- 
ant to read and good to look at. We have had great ex- 
amples; but just now, while we pause for a short time to 
dwell upon the memories of the past, we shall miss the high- 
est meaning of our lesson if we do not bear constantly in 
mind the duty of transmitting to those who come after us 
examples and a doctrine which will illustrate and fulfil the 
spirit and the purpose of the elders. 


od 


_ THe prospectus of a new half-penny paper in London 
seems to cast a ray of white light into the wilderness of jour- 
nalism. Whether the world, and especially our American 
world, is or is not worse than it was fifty years ago, certainly 
the habit of looking upon the dark side of things has in- 
creased greatly out of proportion to any possible degenera- 
tion. Mr. Arthur Pearson, in introducing his paper to the pub- 
lic, says: “ We do not carry any political trade-mark. Our 
policy is patriotism, our party the British empire. We have 
no axes to grind. We have no scent for blood, no appetite 
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for horrible detail. For choice we will tell you of the comedy 


of life, putting the minor tragedies in the background, and * 


will try to bring a smile to your breakfast table every morn- 
ing in the year. Somehow, it has become newspaper tradi- 
tion to love darkness better than light,— to put bad news in 
bigger letters than good news, to make capital out of the 
sudden ending of life, the catastrophe of the householder, all 
the bitterness and sorrow that make life look black. In our 
young, fresh, candid way, we will try to do better than that, 
and always will be looking for good news. When we get it, 
we will print it in these columns in the biggest type.” 


a] 


In a memorial tribute to one of his Hebrew friends in 
Chicago, Rabbi Hirsch speaks most unequivocally of the ex- 
pectation of immortality. Omitting some Hebrew words, his 
concluding sentences read as follows: “ And thou, spirit of 
the transfigured, rise to the heights where treasured are the 
noble and the pure. This festal week is vocal with assur- 
ances of spiritual resurrection. 
art in the realms of the risen. The portals of earth’s temples 
have closed behind thee, those of the temples of eternity have 
opened before thee. May thy soul be treasured in the com- 
pany of the eternally living! Peace be with thee, and peace 
be over thy resting-place! The shrines which name thee as 
their builder on earth are but faint suggestions of the 
splendor of the higher temple in which thou hast found 
name and memorial. 

se 


Tue Unitarian Festival, owing to the destruction of Music 
Hall, will be held this year in Tremont Temple. The seating 
capacity will be limited, and the usual array of guests upon 
the platform must this year be omitted. Senator Hoar will 
preside. The advertisement in another column will give the 
necessary information concerning tickets, together with the 
list of eminent speakers. Those who are able to obtain 
seats at the table this year may count themselves fortunate. 
While the Festival exercises are often of a lighter order than 
the other proceedings of Anniversary Week, yet with the mirth 
there mingles a strain of serious thought. Often the remi- 
niscences move the deepest feelings, or some reference to the 
principles which underlie our progress has inspired gifted 
men to most eloquent speech. 


Tests of Progress. 


While we are reviewing, during the present month, the his- 


‘tory, doctrine, and deeds of our Unitarian men and women, 


and the institutions they founded, it is not only desirable, but 
necessary, that we should apply the real test of progress. 
Whatever else we have done or left undone, we have not been 
in the line of a true progress unless, by the teachings and 
examples furnished by our Church, men and women have 
been made wiser, stronger, happier, and more serviceable to 
society. There is little use in ridding ourselves of errors, 
superstitions, and bigotries, as one would scrape the bark of 
an apple-tree and burn out the caterpillars in its branches, 
unless at the same time we furnish an impulse to the life 
within, and put forth new growths of virtue and wisdom. 

In matters of thought one may rid himself of error without 
absorbing the truth. The higher criticism may relieve the 
mind from many excrescence’ of history and biography and 
many perversions of the doctrine once committed to the saints 
without enlarging the mind and enriching the soil in which 
truth brings forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness. It 
is possible for one to free his mind of cant, of tubbish, of un- 
truth, and of time-honored superstitions relating to the gov- 
ernment of God and the nature of man, and, after his house 
is empty, swept, and garnished, to make it, as Jesus said, 


Thou art gone from us, but _ 


— 
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“the abode of other evil spirits,” so that the last estate of that 
man is worse than the first. 

It is possible for one to reject all the ancient psychologies, 
philosophies, and anthropologies, and then, in the name of 
criticism, to set up a standard of judgment which shall make 
the so-called liberal more censorious than kind, more difficult 
to live with and to work with than the religionist whom he 
despises. The great reformers are made so by special occa- 
sions, by noble impulses, by an evident duty. They work, 
they suffer, and they win. They are sometimes terrible in 
righteousness, but by their works they are justified. But, 
alas for those who, coming after them, imitate their manners, 
repeat their sayings, and, finding nothing else to attack, 
bring railing accusation against society | 

The term “ liberal” has been made to cover many things 
which are not in the line of progress. The true liberal is 
free, brave, and generous. He receives that he may give. 
He is never content with personal freedom, and is glad to be 
relievéd of burdens only because he may use his strength for 
new tasks and better service. The discharge from all obliga- 
tions to accept historic creeds ought to increase, and not 
lessen, one’s devotion to the service of his kind. When one 
counts up the gains of the last seventy-five years, he will have 
little cause to congratulate himself if among them is not 
found a decided gain in the quality of human life. 

Nothing can justify all the turmoil of protest, contention, 
and the distress caused by religious controversy, unless, as 
the result, men and women are to be made wiser, stronger, 
happier, and more serviceable to the community of which 
they are a part. To have received the doctrine of evolution 
without a protest may or may not be the sign of a superior mind. 
To have thrown off the burdens of Calvinism may or may not 
be proof of a more tender conscience and a warmer heart. 
Sometimes, with set teeth and quivering nerves, a man repeats 
his motto, “The truth for the truth’s sake,” and expends all 
his energy in his protest and acquisition. The wise man 
cares for the truth because it is the seed of righteousness and 
peace and joy. Serious questions we may ask ourselves, like 
these: Are our churches worthy of their high callitg? Is 
the service rendered by them worthy of the motives which 
ought to inspire us?) If we have not lived up to the high 
expectations cherished by those who founded our Church, 
where lies the difficulty? Is the lack in ourselves, or are 
there external obstacles which require of us a resolution more 
firm and a consecration more perfect? To cite the names of 
illustrious men and women who have glorified the annals 
of our faith may invite a comparison which will be odious. 
The real test of success must be the ability to produce and 
train now men and women who bring into common life 
better manners, purer laws, with homes, schools, and churches 
that bring virtue, peace, and power into all the common life 
of the people. We are not required to produce individuals 
who shall equal in genius and influence those whose names we 
love to recite, but in time our Church will be judged by its 
ability to make real and to organize for action the virtues 
and the principles which were the secret of the greatness 
which we celebrate in our leaders. ~ 


After the Revival, What? 


Many of us remember when the winter was held to have 
been a failure if there were not revivals very generally 
throughout the churches. There were not even then lacking 
devout men who disapproved of the methods in vogue, and 
some who discarded altogether the revival scheme for saving 
souls. There grew up a revival cant which assumed to be 
the peculiar language of spiritual life. No room was left for 
private judgment. The assumption that opponents were 
fighting against the Holy Ghost was difficult to deal with. 
Not seldom even our larger cities were so possessed with a 
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revival effort that the regular church work was compelled to 
give way. In St. Louis during the seventies two ministers 
remained firm in their refusal to co-operate. One of these, 
still a foremost divine of the Presbyterian Church, was seized 
with a nervous malady in his pulpit. The cry was raised, 
“Struck dumb for blasphemy.” The revivalist gave orders 
which must be obeyed. Forces were concentrated. They 
were brought to bear on one point, on one man, if they 
desired to compel obedience. That this method often 
pounded and pulverized men’s wills, creating automatons, 
can not be denied. Perhaps the worst effect was im, sup- 
planting ethical, culture and moral training with what was 
called conversion. Conversion, however, filled the churches, 
and filled them speedily. It satisfied religious enthusiasm. 
It worked satisfactorily for those churches that reaped the 
largest harvest. If the after-results were disastrous, could 
not another revival be had? 

The pastor of a Western city said to the writer: “ Two 
years ago I had two hundred and thirty additions to my 
church: now I have of the whole number just four reliable 
workers. I cannot help asking myself, How many such 
workers would I now have if I had been allowed to attend to 
my flock without interference? In another city there were 
four hundred additions to a single church. Less than 
twenty-four months after a young man said, “I am the last 
one of that large band of young people still in active co- 
operation with my pastor.” The revival converted: it did 
not and it could not do the work of training. Unfortunately, 
it seldom left the church or churches in the spirit of patient 
work most necessary to care for the converts. In some 
cases, wise pastors organized the churches so skilfully that 
the new recruits were largely brought into permanent work- 
ing co-operation. The resultant excitement was far from 
being the worst feature of the revival system, but that was 
often bad enough. Hypnotism at times went so far as to 
prostrate a whole congregation. During the fifties a pecu- 
liarly well-drilled band of revivalists went about as “ The 
Flying Artillery.” They boasted that it took one day to 
convert a whole audience. The history of the revival must 
some time be written from the psychological point of view. 

A Chicago pastor is quoted as saying recently: “ The 
revival is no longer possible among people of average intelli- 
gence. It was built on a system of theology that has broken 
down.” It must be recognized as the basic thought of the 
revival system that man and God are at enmity. God * ab- 
hors the sinner,” and man in his unconverted state ‘hates 
God.” It follows that this life is a period of probation. 
After death there could be no remission of sins, The re- 
vival must place its emphasis upon the present as affording 
a single chance for the sinner. He must confess his sins, 
and beg for forgiveness now. But, above all, he must believe, 
—pbelieve exactly what the revivalist declares to be true. 
To doubt is to precipitate damnation. It is unquestionably 
true, as our Chicago minister states it, that a conviction has 
grown into the churches that this is a false representation 
both of God and of man. God is love, and not hate; and 
man is not in any sense the enemy of such a God. The 
rise of psychological studies has especially led to a general 
distrust of the effect of revival measures, especially on chil- 
dren ; and the astounding revelations of hypnotism have led 
to a suspicion that what was attributed to the Holy Ghost 
was often hypnotic influence, leading to dangerous subjection 
of will, if not to catalepsy. Historically, we cannot deny 
that there has been great value in periods of awakening. 
The work of Jesus, which was as far as possible from that of 
a revivalist of the modern sort, was a great awakening. 

But does it not clearly follow that, as the revival passes, 
there is greatly increased obligation for religious culture? If 
the ordinary church services fail to cover the spiritual needs 
of the people, what then? Have we measured our spiritual 
wants when we turn to social substitutes and supplements? 
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Has not the church as distinct a field of work as the school 
or the State? and is this not to develop the principle of right- 
eousness, the obligation of man as a child of God to be true 
to his heritage, to be honorable toward man, and _ filial 
toward God? 


The Epistles of Jesus Christ and Abgarus. 


During the past week a great deal of money has been ex- 
pended in telegraphing the text of the long lost letters (?) 
of which the titles are given above. In order to give our 
readers the full benefit of this discovery, we turned to the 
Apocryphal New Testament, published by Bela Marsh in 
Boston, 1868. This little volume contains the Gospels, Epis- 
tles, and other extant documents attributed in the first four 
centuries-to Jesus and the apostles. Turning to page 49, we 
find in full the two Epistles which have been so advertised 
by the enterprising secular press. What has really hap- 
pened, according to the foreign telegrams, is that an ancient 
copy of these well-known Epistles has been found engraved 
in stone. The statement is made that “these letters re- 
ferred to by Eusebius in the fourth century have been re- 
discovered after being lost for nine hundred and three 
years.” We print below the full text of these Epistles, with 
the introduction and chapter headings. The reader who 
wishes to verify our copy may inquire at any antiquarian 
book-store for the “ Apocryphal New Testament.” [Eprror.] 


[INTRODUCTION. | 


[The first writer who makes any mention of the Epistles that passed 
between Jesus Christ and Abgarus is Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, in 
Palestine, who flourished in the early part of the fourth century. For 
their genuineness he appeals to the public registries and records of the 
city of Edessa, in Mesopotamia, where Abgarus reigned, and where he 
affirms that he found them written in the Syriac language. He pub. 
lished a Greek translation of them in his Ecclesiastical History. The 
learned world has been much divided on this subject; but, notwith- 
standing the erudite Grabe, with Archbishop Cave, Dr. Parker, and 
other divines, have strenuously contended for their admission into the 
canon of Scripture, they are deemed apocryphal. The Reverend Jere- 
miah Jones observes that the common people in England have this 
Epistle in their houses, in many places fixed in a frame with the picture 
of Christ before it; and that they generally, with much honesty and de- 
votion, regard it as the Word of God and the genuine Epistle of 
Christ.] 


CEA BRL, 


A copy of a letter written by King Abgarus to Jesus, and sent to him 
by Ananias, his footman, to Jerusalem, 5 inviting him to Edessa. 


Abgarus, king of Edessa, to Jesus the good Saviour, 
who appears at Jerusalem, greeting : 

2 I have been informed concerning you and your cures, 
which are performed without the use of medicines and herbs. 

3 For it is reported that you cause the blind to see, the 
lame to walk, do both cleanse lepers and cast out unclean 
spirits and devils, and restore them to health who have been 
long diseased, and raisest up the dead: 

4 All which when I heard, I was persuaded of one of 
these two, viz. either that you are God himself descended 
from heaven, who do these things, or the Son of God. 

5 On this account therefore I have wrote to you, earnestly 
to desire you would take the trouble of a journey hither, and 
cure a disease which I am under. 

6 For I hear the Jews ridicule you and intend you mis- 
chief. 

7 My city is indeed small, but neat, and large enough for 
us both. 


CHAP. II. 


The answer of Jesus by Ananias the footman to Abgarus the king, 3 
declining to visit Edessa. 

Abgarus, you are happy, forasmuch as you have believed 
on me, whom you have not seen. 

2 For it is written concerning me, that those who have 
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seen me should not believe on me, that they who have not 
seen me might believe and live. 

3 As to that part of your letter which relates to my giving 
you a visit, I must inform you that I must fulfil all the ends 
of my mission in this country, and after that be received up 
again to him who sent me. 

4 But, after my ascension, I will'send one of my disciples, 
who will cure your disease, and give life to you, and all 
that are with you. 


Current Copics. 


An important opinion, bearing directly upon the relation of 
Porto Rico to the United States and its Constitution, and 
indirectly upon the status of all the other recently acquired 
insular possessions of the republic, was delivered by Judge 
Lochren, sitting in the United States Circuit Court at St. Paul, 
Minn., last Monday. Judge Lochren finds, in effect, that 
Porto Rico came under the provisions of the Americaii 
Constitution immediately upon the formal transfer of authority 
in the island from the hand of Spain to that of the United 
States. The case in which Judge Lochren gave his decision 
was brought to determine the status of a Porto Rican, whe 
had been sentenced to death by an American military tribunal 
in the island, and whose counsel petitioned that the verdict 
be set aside, on the plea that he should have had a civil trial. 
Judge Lochren denied the prisoner’s application, and inci- 
dentally delivered the opinion upon the general status of 
Porto Rico. Judge Lochren dwells with great force on his 
view that the Constitution extends to Porto Rico, and con- 
tests the implied view which Congress took of the status of 
the new possessions recently, when it passed the bill for the 
government of Porto Rico. In emphasizing the effectiveness 
of the limitations placed by the Constitution upon the power 
of Congress over the newly acquired territories, Judge 
Lochren says: “If the Constitution does not extend to Porto 
Rico and our other new acquisitions of territory, Congress 
has the untrammelled, absolute power to establish subject 
governments or make laws for such territories. It has the 
power to establish independent monarchies or satrapies, State 
religion, or even slavery.” 


PresIDENT McKINLEy took a firm stand in defence of 
the rights of the Indians when he returned to Congress with 
a veto, last Friday, a bill which authorized ‘the adjustment 
of rights of settlers on the Navajo Indian reservation in 
Arizona.” The President discovered that the bill was cal- 
culated to place the seal of national consent and approval 
upon a scheme to deprive the Navajo Indians of a consider- 
able portion of territory which was given to them under a 
recent order, and to establish the right of white settlers to 
the disputed land. In his message to Congress President 
McKinley emphasized in plain language the helpless condi- 
tion of the wards of the nation, and the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect them from the aggressions of the settlers. 
On this head the President wrote: ‘‘While the Indians are 
the wards of the government, and must submit to what is 
deemed for their best interests by the sovereign guardian, 
they should nevertheless be dealt with in a manner calcu- 
lated to give them confidence in the government, and to 
assist them in passing through the inevitable transition to a 
state of civilization and full citizenship. Believing that due 
consideration has not been given to the status and interests 
of the Indians, I withhold my approval from the bill.” 


as 


Tue leaders in both of the great political parties of the 
country are apparently in a state of uncertainty in the matter 
of a selection for the second place upon their respective 
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Presidential tickets: By common consent President Mc- 
Kinley and Mr. Bryan are regarded as the coming Presi- 
dential nominees of the Republican and Democratic parties, 
respectively. Hon. John D. Long, the Secretary of the 
Navy, continues to be mentioned frequently and enthusiasti- 
cally, by conventions and by individual leaders in the Re- 
publican party, as an eminently suitable man for the nomina- 
tion to the Vice-Presidency. On the other hand, many men 
of great influence in the Republican party are urging Gov. 
Roosevelt of New York to declare his candidacy for the 
second place upon the ticket. From present indications it 
appears that Secretary Long may well be the choice of the 
convention. Inthe Democratic party the uncertainty with 
respect to the name that is to follow that of the leader upon 
the national ticket is even greater than it is among the 
Republicans. At a recent conference between representa- 
tives of the three parties (Democratic, Populist and silver, or 
Lincoln, Republican) whose main strength will probably go 
to Mr. Bryan in the coming election, the leaders are said to 
have agreed upon Judge C. A. Towne of Minnesota as the 
_ choice of the parties for the Vice-Presidency. Whether the 
opinions expressed by the conferees at Chicago represent 
the feelings of the Bryan element in American politics re- 
mains to be seen. 
se 


Mayor-Gen. ELWELt S. Oris, who has been governor-gen- 
eral and commander-in-chief of the forces in the Philippines 
for over a year, sailed from Manila, homeward bound, last 
Friday. Gen. Otis was recalled at his own request on the 
plea of ill-health, brought about by the increasing strain of 
his duties in that distant field of American military and 
civil activities. The former governor-general returns to the 
United States with high praise from the President of the 
United States, who directed the Secretary of War to “record 
his [the President’s] high appreciation of that officer’s dis- 
tinguished and successful services in the Philippine Islands, 
in both civil and military administration. They entitle him 
to gratitude and honor from his country.” Gen. MacArthur, 
whose activity and gallantry in the Philippines have brought 
him much honor, is to exercise the authority of military gov- 
ernor of the Philippines in addition to his duties as division 
commander, which he has performed in an intelligent and 
soldierly manner. Gen. MacArthur will continue at the head 
of the administration of the Philippines until the president of 
the new commission has familiarized himself with the situa- 
tion sufficiently to enable him to assume, with his colleagues, 
the government of the Philippines in accordance with the 
scheme of administration for the islands which is yet to be 
promulgated. In the meanwhile the American soldiers in 
the Philippines are continuing with great vigor the work of 
introducing order and peace in Luzon. 


a 


Tue plans have been very nearly perfected for the visit of 
1,450 teachers in the public schools of Cuba to the United 
States this summer, when they are to be enrolled in the Har- 
vard Summer School. The war department will send five 
transports to Cuba to bring the visitors to this country, and 
they will be taken back to Cuba in the same way. During 
their stay in Cambridge the Cubans will be guests of Har- 
vard University; and the university will share the duties 
of host with some of the public-spirited citizens of Cam- 
bridge, who have accepted President Eliot’s invitation to 
receive the visitors as their guests. The war department is 
interesting itself profoundly in the plan of the university. 
Secretary of War Root, in a letter to President Eliot which 
he wrote last week, commended in the highest terms Harvard’s 
project to bring the educational forces of Cuba into closer 
touch and nearer sympathy with American ideals of education 
and American conceptions-of the duties of a teacher. The 
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Secretary finds the work of the university in this connection 
of far greater value to the proper up-bringing of the rising 
generation in Cuba than any similar thing which the national 
government could do. The teachers of Cuba themselves 
appreciate deeply the privilege that is being placed within 
their reach, and there is a very general desire among them to 
avail themselves of it. The few deprecatory comments that 
have been made upon the plan in Cuba have proceeded from 
manifestly prejudiced sources, and from people who can see 
no unselfish motives in anything that Americans do in Cuba 
or for the Cubans. 
we 


GREAT BRITAIN was most agreeably surprised at the end of 
last week and the beginning of the current one to discover 
that the march upon Pretoria had begun in good earnest. 
At the very moment when the war correspondents in the field 
and the war experts at home were laying grave stress upon 
the inability of Lord Roberts to begin a general movement 
until many glaring deficiencies in his equipment had been 
supplied, the hero of Kandahar was quietly issuing the order 
to his lieutenants to begin the northward march. So com- 
plete had been the preparations of the British commander-in- 
chief that, when the movement did begin, in the middle of 
last week, its details were carried out with simple and irre- 
sistible precision. Last Monday the Boers had been driven 
northward across the Vaal, and the British had crossed that 
dividing waterway with comparative ease. The march to 
the Vaal was not effected without some serious fighting. The 
Boers were overpowered by superior forces at every point, 
however; and they did not succeed in delaying the march of 
the British army of invasion seriously. The indications are 
that the federal forces will not be able to offer a check to 
the British advance until the scene of action shifts to the 
vicinity of Pretoria. The strength of the Boer capital is 
variously estimated by the foreign observers of the conflict. 
It appears to be as much of an uncertain quantity as is the 
numerical strength of the Boer army itself. There is a 
belief, however, that the two republics have been too much 
harrassed by the events of the past six months to develop 
any remarkable degree of defensive strength at their last 
point of resistance. 

se 


Tue Berliners gave a somewhat unexpected demonstration 
of loyalty to the Hohenzollern last Saturday and Sunday, 
on the occasion of the coming of age of the crown prince, 
and his formal investment with the responsibilities of his 
position as heir to the crown and the empire of the Hohen- 
zollern. The event was greeted with an outburst of general 
enthusiasm by the people of Berlin, who have not been re- 
garded as the most loyal subjects of the king and emperor. 
The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria was a guest of 
Kaiser Wilhelm during the festivities, which were made 
the occasion for an interchange of amiable sentiments be- 
tween the Germans of Germany and those of Austria. A 
score of ruling princes and heirs to thrones were present dur- 
ing the festivities, which were in effect what the mind of the 
emperor designed them to be,— a demonstration of the power 
and the durability of the German empire as the centre of 
universal German aspiration for the solidarity of the race. 
It was noted that in his formal speech at the great State ban- 
quet last Sunday the Emperor of Germany treated the Drei- 
bund as a circumstance not to be emphasized particularly. 
It was as if the head of the vigorous and aggressive German 
empire wished to have it understood that Germany no longer 
values very highly the alliance of Italy, overburdened with 
debts and struggling to maintain its existence, and that of 
Austria-Hungary, torn and weakened by dissensions and 
ready to fall asunder as soon as the venerable hand that now 
holds it together shall have been removed. Decidedly, the 
banquet at Potsdam was not a féte of the triple alliance, 
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Tue nationalists developed unexpected strength in the 
municipal elections which took place throughout France last 
Sunday. In Paris itself the Republicans and the Radicals 
(who, it will be remembered, coalesced to form the present 
cabinet) suffered so severely that the opposition greeted the 
result of the election with jubilant predictions of the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry. As 
a matter of fact, out of Paris, in the provinces of France, 
which are the blood and the sinews of the Republic, the nation- 
alist successes were inconspicuous. This circumstance 
prompted the government organs to decry the capriciousness 
of Paris, and to renew the assault upon the doctrine that 
Paris governs France. As a matter of fact, in spite of Jabor 
complications and trifling mischances in connection with the 
Exposition, the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry promises to re- 
sist the assaults of its enemies for some time yet. It is to be 
noted. that even the Marquis de Gallifet, who, next to M. 
Miellerand, is apparently the most unpopular member of the 
cabinet, continues to carry out his plans of reform. The 
latest measure in this direction has taken the form of an 
order abolishing the sale of apéritifs in the regimental can- 
teens. When it is remembered that the consumption of 
absinthe and similar spirituous preparations is one of the most 
serious vices of the French nation, the wisdom of the Marquis 
de Gallifet, as well as his courage, will be better appreciated. 


Brevities. 


Mr. Mozoomdar is coming to the anniversaries in Boston, 
where he will meet hundreds of personal friends and ad- 
mirers. 


If we believe in evolution, we shall do well to face 
toward the east and see the sun rise in spite of clouds that 
linger and storms that beat upon us. 


The Universalist reports over one thousand church mem- 
bers received on Easter Sunday in about one-quarter of their 
churches, the others not having yet reported. 


It is amusing to see how people who hesitate to defend a 
trust are using the language of the trusts and combinations 
in their arguments for greater economy of effort in the trans- 
action of the business of the churches. 


. There is a movement among the presbyteries which seems 
likely to increase until the old confession of faith is set aside 
as a test of fellowship. One Presbyterian exchange, speak- 
ing of the misunderstandings which attend the creed of 
Jonathan Edwards, asks, “ Why can we not revise the old 
expressions, so that we shall not have to explain so much?” 


Several of our Methodist contemporaries are making a 
brave effort to drive out of their church something worse 
than heresy, namely, ecclesiastical politics of the baser 
sort. One of the advantages of keeping a denomination con- 
veniently small is that in a church like ours such an abomi- 
nation would be too obvious and irksome to be endured. 
We have not room for any one to “ vaunt himself.” 


The Post-office Mission Exchange makes available many 
sermons printed by churches for local circulation. It gives 
such sermons a wider circulation, and also meets the demand 
for sermons by our living preachers to be used for church- 
door distribution. The Post-office Mission Exchange is only 
made possible by the generous co-operation of the churches 
and alliances that join it, for the sermons are sold below the 
cost of printing. 


One of the most fascinating objects in any landscape, so 
far as we know, is the wind-flower, whose delicate petals flut- 
ter in the strong breezes which sweep across the rolling 
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prairies of Dakota. As one looks across the landscape, a 
faint blue mist seems just rising from the ground. The 
flowers are large and of the utmost delicacy of texture, and 
yet each one perfectly resists the fierce wind and enchants the 
visitor who walks among them for the first time. 


He does not know the American people who believes that 
the silent multitudes who make up our political parties are 
ignorant of moral considerations or indifferent to them. 
They are not all wise or learned or even well informed 
concerning national problems and international! relations; 
but they take their politics seriously. They commonly vote 
according to their convictions, and are often fanatical in 
their devotion to persons or the principles which they believe 
are for the health of the nation. 


The Zvangelist says, “Heresy hunting makes heretics,” 
and advises a discontinuance of the game. It reaches the 
sensible conclusion that, “ when deflection from orthodoxy 
reaches a definite and dangerous point, all minds come to a 
substantial agreement about it, including the heretic himself. 
Till it reaches that point, it should not be arraigned for trial; ~ 
and, when it reaches that point, it does not need to be ar- 
raigned. B. Fay Mills is an example. Little or no bad 
blood has been created in his case; and yet he is out of the 
Presbyterian fold and the Congregational fold, and has 
reached the broader, if Jess succulent, pasturage of the Uni- 
tarian Church. He may come back more orthodox for his 
experiments. ‘We can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth,’” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Uplifting by Example. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I wish to say a word in line with an editorial in the 
Christian Register some time since on “The Value of 
Admiration.” Out of an experience of seventeen years in 
teaching and five years’ service on the School Board, I 
have learned to trust the principle you have stated. To 
fill a child’s hands and mind with work that is important 
and interesting and to hold up great examples for his imita- 
tation are the truest safeguards against the formation of 
bad habits and the waste of life. The present attempt to 
teach temperance by the use of bad examples is, I think, 
dangerous. Some of the text-books in the hands of incom- 
petent persons provide something to be unlearned later 
on. I think now of several boys who had caused much 
anxiety to parents and teachers, falling into the hands of 
a master who followed the uplifting method, and of these 
boys, having become men, returning to thank the man for 
the first impulses given them as to the seriousness and 
worth of life. bere OK er 


Immortality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
The present era seems to be questioning the fact of im- 


- mortality in dead earnest; and as every one hopes it is a 


truth, and wants to believe it, I give a few items that came 
to me not long since. 

«There is no exception to the law that every constitutional 
instinct has its correlate to match it. Wherever we find a 
wing, we find air to match it; a fin, water to match it; an 
eye, light to match it; an ear, sound; perception of the 
beautiful, beauty to match it; reasoning power, cause and 
effect to match it,” 

And so through all the myriads of known cases. Thus 
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by which we expect existence after death, we must therefore 
infer the fact of such existence, as the migrating bird might 
infer the existence of a South from its instinct of migration. 
This inference proceeds strictly upon scientific principle of 
the universality of law. To-me and to many others, I feel 
sure, it is evidence of the strongest kind. No night without 
its morning, no winter without its spring. BoE. D: 


Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in America. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


I have heard it said a great many times that Unitarianism 
is chiefly a protest, a revolt, a reaction against tyranny of 
thought in religion, against the holding and teaching of 
certain ideas which the human mind and the human heart 
in some directions has found itself unable to bear. This 
seems to me to be an idea of the origin of our denomination 
so inadequate as to be practically false, untrue. We have 
protested, we have revolted; but the protest and the revolt 
are only minor incidents. They are not the things which 
characterize the movement which we represent. Rather, it 
seems to me, Unitarianism represents one of the most posi- 
tive religious movements of all the world. It is a distinct 
and definite advance on the part of humanity, keeping step, 
as I believe, with the advance of the advancing God, up the 
ages toward that 


“ one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


I wish to note now two or three main characteristics of 
this century, that you may see the conditions out of which 
this positive forward movement which we try inadequately to 
represent was born. 

_ It is difficult for us, in spite of an occasional heresy trial 
here or there, to appreciate how very modern is our liberty 
of speech, liberty of conscience, liberty of printing,— that 
kind of liberty for which Milton so passionately argued, but 
which was not granted to the world in any large way until 
very much after his day. AsI had occasion to suggest —I 
could do no more —two or three Sundays ago, there has 
never been a time until within a few years past when it has 
been safe for a man in Christendom to think, when it has 
been safe for him to utter his thought to his nearest bosom 
friend. 

They talk to us sometimes about the voice of the ages, 
the consensus of beliefs of these Christian centuries. What 
is the voice of an age worth, what is a consensus of belief 
worth, that means that which is the result of outside force? 
Men have not dared to think on peril of excommunication, 
of being outcasts, peril of imprisonment, torture, death, peril 
of eternal torture in another world. These have been the 
penalties for thinking, for freedom. But at last,—the 
French Revolution marks perhaps roughly the time,— at 
last the world waked up, and demanded its right to think, 
and to speak freely of what it thought. That is the first 
great characteristic of this modern age that has given birth 
to the movement called Unitarianism. Men at last came 
of age intellectually, and asserted not only the right, but 
they attained the power of free thought combined with per- 
sonal safety. They can make it very uncomfortable for 
free thinkers still: certain denominations will have none of 
them, and invite them to go beyond their borders; but they 
can no longer apply the thumbscrew or the rack, they no 
longer imprison. (They did, however, even in Boston as late 
as Channing’s day: do you know that?) They no longer 
imprison, they no longer put to death. They can threaten 
as much as they please the torments of the other world; but 
we can appeal to God, and not be afraid, This is the first 
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characteristic, then, of the age that has given birth to our 
Unitarian movement. 

The next is that men came of age so far as conscience and 
the sense of justice are concerned. Until avery modern time 
men have been taught on authority —the authority of God 
himself, as they have supposed — that their human standards 
of right and justice were of no avail in religion, in dealing 
with the thoughts and the ways of God. The world has 
been under the idea that might makes right, that kings could 
do no wrong, much more the eternal and universal King who 
sitteth on the circuit of the heavens. I grant that the di- 
vine King can do no wrong; but see the perversion of that 
idea that has made men afraid. Priests and churches and 
ecclesiastical councils have uttered their ideas of what was 
the proper thing for God to do, and have made that synony- 
mous with the eternal right of God himself, have enthroned 
in the thought and the hearts of the world the idolatrous 
images of their own conceptions, and called them divine. © 
And so men have not dared to question, even though the 
edicts of God himself, as they have been uttered by the 
priests and the churches, have seemed to them horrible and 
wrong. They have said, “They would be wrong for us.” 
They are wrong according to human standards; but who is 
he that dares to reply against God? Who shall dare to ques- 
tion as to whether God may or may not have a perfect right 
to do as he pleases, even as the potter has power to mould 
the clay, now to a vessel of honor, now to one of dishonor? 

But at last men asserted the right to think in regard to 
questions of morality, of justice; and they said, “That can 
not be right up in heaven which is infamy here on earth.” 
And they dared to say that the King of all the earth was 
under infinite obligation to be just, to do right, to be true, to 
be tender, measured by the highest of human standards. 
John Stuart Mill, only a few years ago, startled and shocked 
Christendom by saying that he would never call that right up 
in heaven which was wrong here among men; and: if, as the 
penalty of so refusing, he must go to hell, then to hell he 
would go. That was a magnificent declaration of the liberty 
of the conscience. See how modern it all is. It is coming 
to be a commonplace now; but it was only in the last or the 
present century that these ideas came to have vogue and 
free course in the minds and hearts of the people. 

Then there is another characteristic that I wish to note. I 
can give utterance to it perhaps by quoting two or three lines 
of Whittier’s as well as in any other way. Whittier had pub- 
lished a poem in which he gave utterance to such ideas of 
tenderness and love and divine compassion as seemed to his 
orthodox friends inconsistent with the creed which he pro- 
fessed; and they rebuked him for it. As a reply to this, he 
wrote his famous poem, the greatest religious poem of all the 
world, I think, “The Eternal Goodness”; and in that he 
says,— 

“ But still my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds: . 


Against the words ye bid me speak 
The heart within me pleads.” 


In other words, Whittier voices the feeling which was 
coming to be generally characteristic of the age, that the 
injustice and the cruelty of the old theology were no longer 
to be borne. It was becoming too heavy a weight for the 
human brain or the human heart. 

Man, then, had come of age so far as freedom of thought 
was concerned, so far as liberty of conscience was concerned, 
and so far as tenderness of heart, or the dominance of 
humanitarian ideas, was concerned. These are the three 
great characteristics of the age that gave birth to Unitarian- 
ism, and the birth of Unitarianism is in accord with these 
ideas; and, in carrying out these thoughts and reconstruct- 
ing the theological ideas of the world in accordance with 
them, Unitarianism has found its principal mission.— /rom 
a Recent Sermon, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Morning Invocation. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Old pain and old remorse, 
Din, weary, faint, and gray, 

Get ye afar from out our path, 
Nor haunt the cheerful day. 


Old care, old worry, strife, 
Old blame and hate and sin, 
Take off the shadow from our road, 
And let the sunlight in. 


Old bitterness and doubt, 
Old grudge and fear and dread, 
Go hide ye in the charnel-house 
Among the senseless dead. 


Young courage, hope, and love, 
Triumphant, brave, and strong, 

Dwell with us in our daily round, 
And breathe the breath of song. 


God, blow the cinders bright 
Where but a spark may shine; 

In the heaped ashes of our lives 
Kindle thy flame divine. 


Festival Echoes. 


Many eminent men have presided at the Unitarian Festi- 
val which is annually held in Boston. With our coming 
seventy-fifth anniversary in mind, we have gathered a few out 
of many notable sayings and interesting reminiscences. 
These remarks are mainly interesting to show how our faith 
affects the life and character of laymen eminent for their 
ability and their service. 


JosIAH QUINCY 


presided at the Unitarian Festival in 1872. He was con- 
temporary with Adams and Jefferson, and brought memories 
of the Unitarian worthies from the beginning. He charac- 
terized the work and character of Dr. Channing, Dr. Gan- 
nett, Samuel J. May, and others. He described Dr. Gannett 
as possessing one of the most Christian tempers that he ever 
met with. As an instance of it, he said: “I can remember 
particularly when he went into the pulpit of Dr. Chan- 
ning. The house crowded to hear Dr. Channing, Dr. 
_Channing sitting on one side and Mr. Gannett upon the 
other, Mr. Gannett not knowing whether he was to preach 
or not, because he never knew whether Dr. Channing would 
feel able to officiate himself; but he took that position with 
the humility which marked his life, and that Christian 
temper for which he was always distinguished. I could not 
help thinking, when I heard of his death,—for it was an 
apotheosis, I could not help thinking, having seen him for so 
many years hobbling through our streets,— of that beautiful 
conclusion of Bunyan, where the messenger comes from the 
hostile country and tells Mr. Ready-to-halt that it is time 
for him to appear before his Master that he has served. He 
was one of our oldest, one of our most esteemed, one of our 
most revered patriarchs. He, almost, it may be said, went 
like Elijah in a chariot of fire to heaven, to a death not to be 
lamented. I do not hold in the language of the Litany, 
‘From battle, murder, and sudden death, good Lord, de- 
liver us,’ but what is far better, ‘From battle, murder, and 
from death unprepared for’; and if ever there was a man 
who was prepared for it, and who fell with his harness on, it 
was Dr. Gannett. 

“John Adams was almost my next neighbor at my resi- 
dence in Quincy; and, as a young man, | had very often the 
opportunity of seeing and conversing with him. The last 
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time I saw him he seemed to feel that we were soon to part. 
He sent a message to my father, saying, ‘I shall soon see 
my old friend and fellow-lawyer, Josiah Quincy, Jr.; and I 
will give him a good account of you.’ And he concluded by 
saying, ‘As my old friend Dr. Franklin said, “ We are all 
bound to a great entertainment: your carriage is ready be- 
fore mine, but we shall all be there.” ’” 


Exiot C. Cown1n, 


of New York, presiding at the Festival in 1874, among other 
illustrations of the increase of liberality in the churches, 
speaking of a lecture of Dr. Channing on the “ Evidences of 
Christianity,” said: “One of the gratifying landmarks in 
the march of all sects toward liberalism is the significant 
fact that, though Dr. Channing’s lecture then excited marked 
disapproval on the part of ultra-Calvinists, there are now 
published few orthodox books relating to the evidences of 
Christianity which do not contain the essential principles he 
expounded, and virtually follow the line of argument he 
pursued. “ 

“This allusion to Dr, Channing’s lecture leads me to 
mention a still more striking illustration of the march of our 
times toward liberalism in Christian doctrine and practice. 

“In 1819 a few gentlemen in New York invited Dr. 
Channing to preach in that city. Application was made to 
a large number of churches for the use of their places of 
worship at a time when it would not inconvenience their 
congregations. The answer, in every case, was a flat refusal. 

“The halls of many charitable societies were asked for, 
but with no better success. At length, in the face of strenu- 
ous opposition, and mainly by the influence of Dr. John W. 
Francis, the hall of the Medical College in Barclay Street 
was obtained; and therein the simple, fervid Boston divine, a 
marvel of spiritual insight and spiritual foresight, preached 
to a large audience. 

“The event produced great religious excitement in the 
city, and especially among the Presbyterians, who severely 
censured the trustees of the college. 

‘‘ Shortly after the delivery of the sermon, Rev. Dr. John 
M. Mason, then at the head of the Presbyterian clergy, ac- 
cidentally met Dr. Francis; and the following conversation 
ensued : — 

“© You doctors,’ excitedly exclaimed Mason, ‘have been 
engaged in a wrongful work. You have permitted heresy to 
come in among us, and have countenanced its approach. 
You have furnished accommodations for the devil’s disciples.’ 
Dr. Francis replied, ‘We saw no such evil in an act of 
religious toleration, nor-is one individual member responsi- 
ble for the acts of an entire corporation.’ ‘You are all 
equally guilty,’ retorted the reverend doctor, with enkindled 
warmth. ‘Do you know what you have done? You have 
advanced infidelity by complying with the request of these | 
sceptics.’ ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Francis, ‘we hardly felt disposed 
to sift their articles of belief as a religious society.’ ‘There, 
sir, there is the difficulty!’ exclaimed the indignant doctor. 
‘ Belief! They have no belief ! — they believe in nothing, hay- 
ing nothing to believe. They are a paradox. You cannot 
fathom them. How can you fathom a thing that has no 
bottom ?’ 

“Such was the reception Dr. Channing met with in New 
York fifty-five years ago. How would it be now if that 
saintly face could show itself above a New York pulpit?” 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs 


presided in 1877, and congratulated his hearers upon the 
passing of the old doctrines of fear. “When I think of 
Increase Mather burning Robert Calef’s books against the 
witchcraft delusion in the yard of Harvard College, of which 
he was president, and imagine his successor of to-day taking 
part in a similar ceremony, I feel as if you might_as well 
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tead the Stamp Act to the great-grandchildren of the ‘Sons 
of Liberty,’ as the old New England confessions of faith to 
the descendants of the Pilgrims and the Puritans. When I 
remember that the ancestor of the one little child, by whose 
thread of life alone I hold to the generation yet in the tender 
bud, disposed of the infants on trial before their final Judge 
by making him say that, although 
: ‘In bliss 
They may not hope to dwell, 


‘Still unto them He will allow 
The easiest room in hell,’— 


when I remember that Jonathan Edwards, the great cham- 
pion of a later New England orthodoxy, spoke of children, 
with certain rare exceptions, as ‘ young vipers, and infinitely 
more hateful than vipers’ in the sight of God, ‘exposed 
every day to eternal burnings,’ and think what a universal 
‘ery of outraged motherhood would silence this Herod of the 
pulpit of the Boston of to-day,—I can believe that almost 
‘any cherished dogma which stands in the way of a true 
catholic union of all believers in the eternal gospel of right- 
eousness may fade out as obsolete if it is not blotted out as 
inhuman, and therefore ungodly. 

“ May I, without committing any one but myself, mention 
a few of the stumbling-blocks which still stand in the way of 
some who have many sympathies with what is called the 
' liberal school of thinkers? I believe they are quite as much 
anthropological as theological. Some of these doctrines 
might be at once repudiated by those who hold other beliefs 
which in reality grow out of them: — 

“ The notion that man is responsible for the fact of suffer- 
ing and death, whereas both existed long before his appear- 
‘ance on our planet. 

The notion that there can be such a thing as zatwral 
moral evil, as if any one but the God of nature could be 
responsible for nature’s effects. 

“The notion of sin as a transferable object. As philan- 
thropy has ridded us of chattel slavery, so philosophy must 
rid us of chattel sin and all its logical consequences. 

“The notion that what we call sin is anything else than 
inevitable, unless the Deity had seen fit to give every human 
being a perfect nature and develop it by a perfect education. 

“ The oversight of the fact that all moral relations between 
“man and his Maker are reciprocal, and must meet the ap- 
proval of man’s enlightened conscience before he can render 
true and heartfelt homage to the Power that called him into 
being. And is not the greatest obligation to all eternity on 
the side of the greatest wisdom and the greatest power? 

“ The notion that the Father of mankind is subject to the 
absolute control of a certain malignant entity known under 
the false name of justice, or subject to any law such as 
-would have made the father of the prodigal son meet him 
with an account book and pack him off to jail instead of 
‘welcoming him back and treating him to the fatted calf. 

“The notion that useless suffering is in any sense a satis- 
faction for sin, and not simply an evil added to a previous 
one. 

«“T believe many of you will agree with me in rejecting 
these notions, and that in due time these and all such stum- 
bling-blocks will be removed from the path of any whom they 
prevent from marching side by side with you in the grand 
‘army of the soldiers of humanity and servants of God.” 


GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS 


presided in 1878. He said: “This is a Unitarian festival. 
We call ourselves Unitarians. I am told that a distinguished 
divine of the city, in his sermon last Sunday, said that Uni- 
tarianism was a mystery that passed his comprehension. 
You ask me, What is a Unitarian? I ask you, ‘What is 
freedom?’ When I was a younger man than I am now, 
talking with a good orthodox friend, he said to me, ‘My 
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friend, the one thing that you need is a good dogma.’ I re- 
member that when Sir Walter Scott came to die, as he lay 
upon his bed, speaking to his son-in-law, Lockhart, he said 
to him: ‘Be a good man, my dear, if when you come to lie 
in this place you would feel your soul at rest. Be a good 
man.’ I have always thought that between the two Sir Wal- 
I have found the good life to 
be sounder and better than the good dogma; and, if I had 
supposed that coming here to-day I should find that good 
dogma, you may be very sure that I should not be here now. 
So absolute is the spirit of liberty, which is the vital and es- 
sential point of what we call Unitarianism, that it has al- 
ways been found impossible to reduce it to a formula. The 
endeavor has often been made to bring it, as you know, 
within the limits of a creed. You might as well try to bind 
the sunshine. You cannot confine a spirit which is as broad 
and general as the encasing air. Now surely, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is not for me in this learned presence, it is not 
for me, in the presence of these doctors, to define to you 
what is meant by Unitarianism ; and yet, as a layman, I may 
still say this: that Unitarianism seems to me, at least, to be 
the intellectual movement that shows constantly more and 
more the identity of morality and religion; which shows, with 
the good Saint James, that ‘pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.’ It values character always more than creed; and 
it declares that there is no saving grace in any ecstatic. emo- 
tion whatever, except so far as it produces righteous living. 
I look, therefore, to find the growth of Unitarianism, not in 
the increase of sectarianism, but in the relaxation everywhere 
of the sectarian feeling.” 


Black Lambs. 


BY AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


II. 


* Whatever you would make habitual, practise it; and that 
which you would not make habitual, do not practise it.” If 
we accept that saying as the basis of all training, moral and 
spiritual as well as physical and mental, we shall hardly 
blame the “black lamb” of the Sunday-school class any 
more than we shall blame his teacher for his failure to 
acquire, in the course of half an hour once a week, very 
much “that can be called religious instruction.” For the 
“oreat end” of such instruction, we are told, is “to direct 
the mind’s admiration and reverence aright”; and how 
much admiration and reverence does the average small boy’ 
bring with him to Sunday-school? How much attention 
has been paid in his home life to the development of his 
power to admire and to revere? How much “practice” 
does he get in these matters? 

I would cast no stones; for who among us is without sin 
in this respect? But it is certain that in most present-day 
homes the growing body and the growing mind receive 
vastly more consideration than does the growing soul. 
Especially, and as a matter of course, are we Unitarians shy 
of attempting to give our children much “ spiritual training.” 
We may be willing to admit that Lowell is right when he 
says, “I have an old opinion, strengthening with years, that 
it is as important to keep the soul alive as the body,— nay, 
that it is the life of the soul that gives all its value to that 
of the body.” We may admit, also, that the development 
of the soul begins as early as the development of the body; 
but in our reaction against dogmatism, in our dread of any- 
thing like cant and false sentiment, we find the problem 
of “the religious education of the young” a very difficult 
one, » 
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I do not think this is to be regretted. On the contrary, 
this lack of assurance seems to me in itself a blessed thing, 
the beginning of wisdom. For the spiritual training of chil- 
dren is holy ground, indeed; and we know who rush in 
where angels fear to tread. Fifty-five years ago James Mar- 
tineau preached a sermon in which he said: “ Many, how- 
ever, have but a feeble impression of the delicacy and 
responsibility of this task of training the early mind to 
aspire, by the power of the noblest ideas of duty and relig- 
ion. There is no department of education in which wrong 
methods are so fatal, in which the conveyance of a thought 
into the mind at an unhappy moment or by an unhappy 
process, may leave a more indelible and prejudicial effect, 
in which the penetrative and considerate spirit of sympathy 
— which is the true secret of educational as of all other 
moral power—is more absolutely demanded, in which 
different minds more require to have their individuality 
consulted; yet is there none to which a more hard, techni- 
cal, and wholesale system is applied.” 

There have been great changes in all departments of edu- 
cation since these words were spoken, but their wisdom 
grows only more apparent as the years go on. All who have 
to do with childhood— and few of us, thank Heaven, have 
not — will find in them not only a much-needed warning, but 
the best of counsel. And it is in the home rather than in 
the Sunday-school that this warning and this counsel are 
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For the “ penetrative and considerate spirit of sympathy,” 
which is “the true secret of all moral power,” — was ever 


anything truer than that ?—— and which is here so “ absolutely 
demanded,” is not something to be lightly established be- 
tween souls. 

If the fathers and mothers, constantly with the children 
from their babyhood, watching over their development with 
the interest only possible to devoted love, and with all the 
opportunities as to times and seasons which result from this 
intimate relationship, fail in establishing this “ penetrative 
and considerate spirit of sympathy,” fail in inspiring that 
trust, that certainty of being understood, which alone makes 
the child willing to speak his thoughts about this mysterious 
universe in which he finds himself,—if the fathers and 
mothers fail in this, are we to expect the Sunday-school 
teacher, taking the child in any mood he happens to be in 
al a certain hour once a week, and speaking, not to him 
alone, but to half a dozen of his kind, all conducting them- 
selves in more or less distracting fashion, all ready to greet 
the least appearance of earnestness with that terrible weapon, 
ridicule,— are we to expect this teacher to accomplish much 
toward reaching the inner life of the child, toward strength- 
ening his spiritual nature? She — one is pretty safe in saying 

_ she—may help him to disentangle his ideas of right and 
wrong, to see that courage does not mean merely a readiness 
to hit back, that generosity is something more than a will 
ingness to part with one’s superfiuities, and this is eminently 
worth while; but, to my mind, she is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in any attempt to develop in the child that sense “ of 
the communion between the finite and Infinite Mind, 
between the individual and Universal, in which lies the es- 
sence of religion.” With this view of Sunday-school limita- 
tions many a father and mother of “liberal faith” would 
doubtless agree. “ But,” they would add, “after all, isn’t it 
enough to attempt to disentangle a child’s ideas of right and 
wrong, isn’t it mere foolishness to talk of developing in him 
a “sense of communion with the Infinite”? One can teach 
a definite morality ; but, surely, it is well to make as few as- 
sertions as possible about spiritual matters. For the normal 
child cannot grasp abstract ideas; and what has religion — 
the Unitarian form of religion, at least — to offer but abstract 
ideas? 

It is quite true that the normal child cannot grasp 
abstract ideas; but he has in him immense capacity for 
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“ admiration ” and “reverence,” and the great end of spir- 
itual education is to direct these aright. Instead of this, it 
sometimes seems as if we tried to suppress any indications 
of seriousness in our children. We are so afraid that they 
may become morbid or priggish, that they will not enjoy 
themselves continuously, that we, more or less deliberately, 
make their lives as superficial as possible, and make no at- 


of such is the kingdom of God. Verily, I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” 

There we have the judgment on this point of the spiritual 
genius whose followers we generally profess ourselves to be. 
Surely, it is worth considering. 


Mr. MacCauley’s Departure from Japan. 


Rey. Clay MacCauley is now on his way homeward from 
Japan, having transferred the work of the Japan Unitarian 
Mission to his Japanese colleagues. Mr. MacCauley will be 
present with two of his fellow-workers, Messrs. Murai and 
Hirai, at the coming anniversary of the American Unitarian 
Association, when full accounts of the service rendered to the 
Japanese people by the teachings and faith of Unitarianism 
will be given. Before leaving Japan, Mr. MacCauley was 
the recipient of many testimonials of personal regard and of 
appreciation of his ten years of labor in that country, from 
both the foreign and native communities. On March 5 the 
Japanese immediately connected with the mission gave up 
the day to a farewell meeting with our Association’s represen- 
tative. Most of the morning was devoted to an address by 
Mr. MacCauley to an audience that filled Unity Hall, Tokyo. 
We have not space to describe fully the exercises connected 
with this farewell meeting. But Mr. MacCauley gave at 
length a history of the Unitarian work in Japan, of its incep- 
tion, career, trials, and successes, and committed his trust 
with ready confidence into the care of the able colleagues 
who have come to his aid from among the Japanese people. 

Mr. Jitcumen Saji, the superintendant of the Japanese Uni- 
tarian Association, answered Mr. MacCauley with an ad- 
dress, telling of the experiences that had led him out of the 
centuries’ long line of Buddhistic priesthood, into which he 
had been born, into the free faith and hope of Unitarianism ; 
and then, as spokesman for the Unitarians of Japan, he pre- 
sented to Mr. MacCauley two large and elaborately carved 
bronze candelabra, which their recipient accepted as sym- 
bolic of the faith common to all present, as bearer of light 
for man’s guidance. Mr. Iwao Kondo then took the plat- 
form as representative of the graduates of Senshin Gakuin, 
the “School for Advanced Learning,” which was for years 
the crown of the Unitarian work in Japan. 

Mr. Kondo said: “If, at a time when the structure of so- 
ciety is suddenly changed, and its moral creed and practice 
are miserably wrecked, one attempts to establish a new truth 
by which the disturbed society shall be directed, he must, as 
a matter of course, meet not only with slanders and attacks, 
persecutions and distresses, but sometimes with sacrifice of 
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his life. Such is always the fate of martyrs. But, if with a 
man born in that same society, living through such crises, 
and making his attempts through love of the posterity of his 
own countrymen, the work be so difficult, how much more 
perilous it must be for the man who comes from a far-away 
country, and deals with men utterly different from him in 
habits, in language, and in physical character! Here, how- 
ever, is our Mr. MacCauley, who has succeeded in .accom- 
plishing such difficult task, Mr. MacCauley from his youth 
has given his preference to moral and philosophical matters. 
When the South and North war broke out, he voluntarily be- 
came a soldier, and often experienced the places of life and 
death. After his university career he connected himself with 
the American Unitarian movement, interested also in politics, 
commerce, and literature. Once he said enthusiastically the 
following words: ‘The relations between Japan and America 
have been intimate for a long time. Was it not America that 
awoke Japan from her sleep? Now about thirty years have 
passed since this country has been opened to the world ; and, 
though the progress of her external civilization is surprising, 
—her political and social system being subjected to com- 
plete reconstruction,— the old morality has lost its authority, 
and her people do not know by what principles to guide 
themselves. ‘The result of this state of things is perilous. 
Now, if we have made the beginning of the recent Japanese 
material progress, why not help to accomplish her struggling 
attempts to bring about a new spiritual reconstruction ?’ 
Thus Mr. MacCauley obtained the agreement of his Uni- 
tarian friends. He came over to our country, and here he 
has worked hard for more than ten years. He opened our 
Senshin Gakuin, established the Yui-itsukwan, published 
our magazine and other numerous books. He invited our 
young students, whom he kindly taught. He called upon our 
celebrated persons, with whom he discussed religion and 
morality. Whenever there have arisen important topics, he 
has expressed himself in newspapers and elsewhere. The 
fact that during the past ten years there has been a growing 
spirit of reformation in our thinking world, the fact that 
men have come to note, to study, to question, to move, and to 
make vital actions, not only in Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Shintoism, but also in literature, philosophy, and in social 
problems, may —if one seeks its cause carefully — be in 
part ascribed to Mr. MacCauley’s unobtruded labor. Great 
is, indeed, his contributions to our country! 

« Now, seeing his mission here is realized, and having also 
some inevitable conditions, he has resolved to leave our 
country and to return to America. Who shall not regret in 
parting with him? But how much more great shall be this 
feeling with the men who, like me, have long enjoyed the honor 
of being known by him, and who have received his kind in- 
structions and guidance! So I express from this feeling 
a few words at this meeting of farewell to Mr. MacCauley.” 

Mr. Saichiro Kanda, the secretary of the Japan Mission, 
added some words of intimate personal regard to the morn- 
ing’s greetings and farewells. 

In the afternoon a dinner, at which the general committee 
of the Japan Unitarian Association and Mr. MacCauley 
were present, was shared at the San en tei in Shiba Park. 
Several speeches, chiefly of a personal character, were made 
there. One speaker gave it as his judgment that, when all 
had been said about the work done by the Japan Mission, 
its various agencies, books, magazines, headquarters, build- 
ing, etc., there is this one thing yet more important to say: 
that is, that Mr. MacCauley’s best work is the leaving in 
Japan of the ten men who form the general committee of the 
Japan Unitarian Association, “ten MacCauleys” to carry 
on the Unitarian work hereafter. 

Especially noteworthy among the table speeches was the 
following, made by Mr. K. Sugimura, now connected with 
the United States legation in Japan. Mr. Sugimura said: 
“JT, in the capacity of a Buddhist, beg to present a few 
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words of thanks, congratulations, and wishes upon the occa- 
sion of the departure of Dr. MacCauley. All Buddhists, 
especially the so-called Neo-Buddhists, in this country have 
to thank the doctor for his importation of the principles 
that are based upon the liberal investigation of religion and 
the rejection of traditional dogmas, for the reason that the 
principles, though not new to them, have been adopted and 
carried out only since the importation here of the principles 
of Unitarianism. Besides, the Buddhists of this country 
have to thank him for his kind treatment of them. Person- 
ally, he has made no difference between Buddhists and Chris- 
tians. He has treated them very impartially. I entered the 
Unitarian college as a Buddhist, and graduated from it as a 
Buddhist. Knowing these facts, Dr. MacCauley not the less 
liked me. Nay, he was so kind to me that more than once he 
honored me by kind proposals. This effectually shows the 
impartiality of his views. 

“TJ have, too, as a Buddhist, to thank him for his kind in- 
struction and guidance. I have to congratulate him upon 
his success, a grand success, in this country. And I have at 
the same time to wish that he would kindly keep in his 
mind that, just as there are so many Unitarians bearing the 
name Unitarian, so there are many Unitarians bearing 
the Buddhist name.” 

In another address made at this dinner the assertion was 
strongly made that the spirit of critical inquiry and rev- 
erent rational study of Christian history and doctrine now 
abroad in the orthodox Christianity of Japan is directly 
owing to the work of the Japan Unitarian Mission. 

Mr. MacCauley left Japan March 1o for Boston. Many 
Japanese assembled to bid him “ God-speed ” at his depart- 
ure from Tokyo. He will reach Boston about the middle of 
May. 


The Pulpit. 


The Severe Requirements of the Liberal Faith. 


BY JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; mine ears hast thou 
opened: burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not required. Then 
said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the book it is written of me, I de- 
light to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy law is within my heart.— 
Psacm xl. 6-8. 

The question is frequently asked why the liberal faith, 
which to a reflecting mind seems so reasonable and so just 
an interpretation of Christianity, is not more popular, and, as 
the years go on, does not seem to have any appreciable in- 
crease. 

There is everywhere a rapid approach toward the same 
understanding of Scripture and toward the same declaration 
of the great principles of religion which we have emphasized. 
Every magazine, every theological work, every revised state- 
ment of faith, shows a very plain trend in that direction, a 
great breaking away from the old expressions of belief and 
from the things on which special emphasis was laid a century 
ago. We find the denominations everywhere entering on the 
very steps through which we have passed. And yet no one 
can have failed to notice that the very persons who are in 
substantial agreement with the liberal faith hesitate to seek 
its altars; and why is this? 

There may be several reasons, some of which are poorly 
defined, and which one hardly confesses to himself. For it 
would be hard to say why we find ourselves at this or that 
altar. Very often it is from no reason other than custom or 
inheritance or locality or fashion or social ambition. Our 
churches, like our political party or our country, are not often 
ours from individual choice. But there is one reason which 
counts for much in the slow acceptance of the liberal faith, 
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and that is its exacting demands upon us as a religion. 
Plain, simple, easy in its interpretation of the great spiritual 
realities, it is so severe in its requirement of moral obligations 
and in its demand for fidelity of life rather than for accuracy 
of belief that persons prefer some easier system. 

This is not the common view. On the contrary, one 
hears constantly that the liberal faith is an easy-going faith, 
that its professors do not seem greatly concerned about their 
creed or doctrines, that they do not seem disturbed about 
the salvation of their souls, that they do not seem to regard 
church-going as a condition of grace, that they are not very 
strict about the observance of Sunday, and that they seem to 
make this life, and not another, the supreme concern, both of 
belief and of being. 

Do not, for a moment, understand us as making any claim 
for the liberal faith that it always produces a higher type of 
spiritual life, that it always brings its professed adherents 
to a more rigid observance of the moral graces; and, cer- 
tainly, it has shown a marked inability to set forth and make 
attractive that aspect of religion which, under the various 
forms of mysticism, has been so powerful over a certain type 
of mind, weaning it from the world, and giving to it the 
rapt ecstasies of a soul lost in the contemplation and pur- 
suit of the things of the spirit. 

We do not claim that it has made holiness more precious 
or more real and visible than have all other forms of wor- 
ship; but we do claim that it has emphasized the simple 
moral obligations of this life without any mystery, without 
any elaborate scheme of salvation, without any doctrine of 
vicariousness, without any fear of the judgment or the here- 
after, beyond any other interpretation of religion. And, so far 
as it has done this, it has made religion a difficult thing,— not 
difficult to understand, but so hard to live out in these daily 
lives of ours, with their constant temptations, their fretting 
cares, their heavy burdens, their dark problems, their 
tremendous complications, their gathering shadows, their 
baffled purposes, their overwhelming mysteries, and their 
ever-defeated ideals. And, in so far as it has done this, it 
has made religion something very different from what it has 
been generally understood to be. It has made it so hard 
that persons prefer some easier system of faith. 

Of course, all religion, from the earliest conceptions of it, 
has aimed to make man better. Every church of every de- 
nomination has for its end, by whatever means it proposes 
or by whatever forms or articles of faith it follows, the 
conversion of wicked men into good men and the conver- 
sion of a wicked world into a good world. That is the hid- 
den meaning of all worship, the open purpose of every altar 
that has ever been reared ; and we are grateful for the help 
which all churches and all sects have been to many souls 
everywhere. But, still, it is plain that the emphasis has been 
different from that of the liberal church. The idea of good- 
ness has been different, and the means of attaining it have 
been different. The soul’s way to God has been different. 
The means of reconciliation to God have been different, the 
whole idea of the religious life has been different, the whole 
interpretation of what religion really is, and is for, has been 
different, the whole idea of salvation has been different, and 
the entire relation of this life to the next has been differently 
regarded. 

While religion, as held by all persons and all churches, 
stands for goodness instead of wickedness, a mighty emphasis 
has always been laid upon other things first, so that this pur- 
pose has often been covered up and lost sight of; and the end 
of righteousness has not been attained. These other things 
have been so much easier that they have been done, and 
more important things left undone. They have been called 
orthodoxy, evangelicalism, religion; and these latter, scepti- 
cism, infidelity, mere morality. 

Take first the idea of sacrifice. Of course, here and there, 
even in the dawn of religion, some lofty souls saw the utter 
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failure of the most costly sacrifice to bring about purity of 
life or the peace of the soul or any reconciliation with 
the Supreme. How well have we known God does not de- 
sire nor require sacrifice and offering, forms and ceremonies! 
and yet how has the Church clung to them, what a great part 
of religion have they been made, how has it been believed by 
the majority of worshippers that they could purchase some 
favor with God !— and that is soeasy; but to know God’s will, 
and to do it, in that the work and mighty labor lies. “ Bring 
me no more oblations of falsehood,” cried Isaiah. “Of what 
avail is the multitude of your sacrifices? Cease to do evil, 
learn to do good, seek justice, restrain the insolent, procure 
justice to the orphan, plead for the widow.” “Behold,” ex- 
claims the Psalmist, “to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” “The best sacrifice,” says 
Porphyry, “is a pure mind and a passionless soul.” “It 
would be a dreadful thing,” says Socrates, “ if the gods looked 
to gifts and sacrifices and not to the soul to be holy and just.” 

Another idea has long formed a prominent idea of sacri- 
fice, and in the Christian world, at least, has been of incal- 
culable injury in keeping man from self-development and from 
all true idea of God. The thought of vicariousness, of sub- 
stitution, once introduced into sacrifice, all personal growth 
in piety must be hindered ; and yet, as in all sacrifices of ani- 
mals it was held that their death did in some-way remove the 
sin of the individual, so the Christian world has taught that 
in some mysterious way the death of Christ removed the sins 
of the world, that the sacrifice of a Messiah was to effect by 
an outward act that which can be wrought only by the moral 
exertion of the transgressor himself, in following the example 
and cultivating the spirit of the Messiah. Sacrifice is so 
bound up in our nature, so runs through all our history, that 
it always manifests itself in some form; but the sacrifice of 
self-denial, of self-conquest, of self-consecration, is very differ- 
ent from the sacrifice offered to the Deity to secure his favor 
or his pardon. The one is the offspring of a true and active 
faith, leading to ennoblement and moral vigor and life: the 
latter leads to pietism and spiritual decay. Love offers the 
costliest gifts it can lay hold upon, and finds them all a faint 
symbol of its inexpressible yearnings ; and, just as man truly 
loves God, he finds how hard and costly is the sacrifice of 
obedience to his will. 

Forms, ceremonies, and faith have been so unduly em- 
phasized that the highest purpose of religion has been lost 
sight of. Whatever makes worship beautiful and devotional 
we are ready to accept; but we know that, all history 
through, as attention has been paid to ritualism, spirituality 
has declined. And we can ill bear attention paid to forms 
which tend to conceal the simplicity of the Christian gospel, 
and which have hidden among them phrases and doctrines 
which that gospel does not imply. Just as I write this, my 
eye falls upon an article which gave the cost of the vest- 
ments with which the Archbishop of New York had to be 
robed before he could celebrate the mass,—the chasuble, 
the stole, the cope, the crosier, the cross, the ring, with an 
actual outlay of over $7,000 before he is prepared to preach 
the gospel of Him who said, “Go to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, and, as you go, provide neither gold nor silver, 
neither two coats, neither shoes nor yet staves.” $7,000 for 
altar vestments, heedless of the cries of poverty and sensual- 
ity and intemperance which go up from every great city. It 
makes one almost fear that the simple Geneva gown is out 
of place. 


« How poor religion’s pride 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart! 
The Power incensed the pageant will desert, 
The pompons strain, the sacerdotal stole, 
But, haply, in some cottage far apart 
May hear well pleased the language of the soul, 
And in his book of life the inmate poor enroll.” 
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How much easier are all these things than that exacting 
requirement of the true religion which makes fidelity to 
moral religion the rule of a whole life! 

Faith, too, as an intellectual agreement to articles of theo- 
logical belief— how has this been regarded as supreme, So 
that, if one kept repeating his belief in the authorized articles 
of religion, life might still be on a very low plane! Of course, 
it was still meant that faith should show itself in works; and 
oftentimes it did. But the faith was of the greater impor- 
tance. In every large sect of Christendom since the third 
century it has been regarded as the more important. It 
was faith, and not the life, that placed one among the elect. 
It was faith, and not the life, which was the efficient motive 
in conversion ; the faith, and not life, which bore testimony to 
regeneration. It was faith, and not life, which opened the 
gates of heaven. And yet from the Author and Finisher of 
our faith there has been ringing all through the ages the 
higher testimony of the spiritual life,—‘‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” Theologians have departed 
from their legitimate sphere when they have overlaid the 
simple and eternal spiritual truths of religion by metaphysi- 
cal dogmas about the decrees of God, the mystery of the 
atonement or the Trinity, the saving blood of Christ, and the 
conditions of future bliss or woe. 

In spite of a certain halo which has been thrown around 
some few of the leaders of the various sects because they 
have emphasized systems of faith which are utterly incom- 
prehensible, the really great teachers and expounders of 
Christianity are those who have spoken very plainly on the 
great questions of the spiritual life. They have had a gospel 
which was glad tidings, because it comes right down to hu- 
man life and daily needs, and lifted them up with a glow of 
divine hope and of divine help. It was very clear, but very 
deep and eternal. The wayfaring man, though a fool, could 
not err therein. It seemed very plain and practical, because 
it was the very truth of God; and God has surely never in- 
tended that the truth of the things which most closely con- 
cern men should be difficult of comprehension. Those who 
make them so have never yet entered into their real mean- 
ing. Norman MacLeod, that wonderful preacher of Scot- 
land,— broad, earnest, of the deepest spiritual perception, 
and the happy faculty of bringing them home to his hearers, 
—tells us that one day after preaching he was going to 
another pulpit, and the friend who was with him besought 
him to find them a good minister for their little parish. ‘We 
don’t expect,” he said, “a very great man nor a very clever 
man, but would be quite pleased to have one who could give 
us a plain, every-day sermon, like what you gave us yourself 
to-day.” That is really the effect of all true preaching: the 
deepest and the grandest is the clearest and the simplest. 
No man need have any difficulty in making his meaning 
clear upon these points, if he himself has thought clearly, 
and has not mistaken glittering generalities of faith or a 
vague speculation of bodies of divinity for the soul of re- 
ligion. 

How easy is the acceptance of any intellectual scheme of 
redemption or of any articles of belief in comparison with 
the toil and struggle and despair of bringing the life into 
harmony with our highest aspirations and purposes! There 
is no possible comparison. They are as far apart as the east 
is from the west. 

One word more. Religion has always been more concerned 
about salvation as entrance to the kingdom of the future than 
it has been about establishing the kingdom of God here. 
How much easier is it to picture Elysian fields or to have 
visions of the new Jerusalem than to go to work to make 
these fields around us rich with the fruit of good works, or by 
holy living to cause the new Jerusalem to descend from the 
heavens ! 

- Religion is an easy thing to understand, but it is a hard 
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thing to live. We have always laid great emphasis upon the 
life. ‘Therefore, this is the severest interpretation and demand 
religion can have. Sacrifices, creeds, forms, some plan of 
salvation, the idea of gaining heaven by some magic charm 
or confession at last,— these have been made most prominent 
in the administration of religion throughout the ages; and all 
these are so easy and so inviting to the heart which does not 
want just yet to give up its pleasures and its worldliness. 
But, as they are easy, so are they of little avail. Persons 
want to lead a life of fashion and worldliness, and by some 
show of worship and devotion reap the fruits of the spirit. 
They want to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, and the 
rewards of righteousness forever; and so they choose the 
church which is exacting in its requirements of doctrines and 
ceremonies, which has forgiveness and absolution upon some 
easy terms, but knows little of the hard struggle by which the 
spiritual life is reached. So, as wealth and pleasure and 
fashion increase, the church which has the highest ideals of 
religion must decline or moderate its exacting demands for 
holiness of life; and persons who have no fine, deep sense of 
what religion really is, think the remedy is in some enrich- 
ment of the service, more music, more forms. It is not in 
enrichment of the service, but in enrichment of the life. 
It is not in giving over our religious concerns to some sacred 
organization, but in increasing our individual responsibility. 
It is in personal consecration, it is in a life of prayer ; and 
these are the hard things. The life conformed to the eter- 
nal will, this is the hard thing; but it is the essence of re- 
ligion, in comparison with which all else is but tinsel and a 
deceit. 

Only a good life— is thataneasy thing? Try it. Is it not 
the only rewarding thing? Try it. Is it not the only thing 
which brings us into harmony with theeternal God? Try it. 


Spiritual Life. 


Learn but in quietness and stillness to retire to the Lord 
and wait upon him; in whom thou shalt feel peace and joy 
in the midst of thy trouble from the cruel and vexatious 
spirit of this world.— /saac Penington. 


se 


Few men suspect how much mere talk fritters away spirit- 
ual energy,— that which should be spent in action spends 
itself in words. Hence he who restrains that love of talk 
lays up a fund of spiritual strength.— Sedected. 


ad 


Christ proclaims the identity between religion and good- 
ness. Religion for him did not consist in correct views, 
accurate observances, not even in devout feelings. Accord- 
ing to him, to be religious was to be good.— /. W. Robertson. 


wt 


It is by bringing the high courage of a devout soul, clear 
in principle and aim, to bear upon what is given us, that we 
brighten our inward light, lead something of a true life, and 
introduce the kingdom of heaven into the midst of our 
earthly day. If we cannot work out the will of God where 
God has placed us, then why has he placed us there?—/. H. 
Thom. 

ae 


PRAYER. 


Govern all by thy wisdom, O Lord, so that my soul may 
always be serving thee as thou dost will, and not as I may 
choose. Do not punish me, I beseech thee, by granting 
that which I wish or ask, if it offend thy love, which would 
always live in me. Let me die to myself, that so I may 
serve thee: let me live to thee, who in thyself art the true 
life. Amen.— S¢. Theresa, 
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Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforti. 
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Terenzio Mamiani, Pietro Sbarbaro, Aurelio 
Saffi, and Garibaldi. 

While pursuing his professional avoca- 
tions, Prof. Bracciforti has been an earnest 
and public preacher of the gospel to his 
countrymen ever since such preaching was 
allowed in Italy. He worked at first with 
the Wesleyan Methodists and the Waldenses. 
But, when no longer able conscientiously to 
preach the deity of Christ and the other so- 
called orthodox doctrines, he felt happy to 
find a refuge among truly free Christians, and 
has ever since professed himself a Unitarian, 


be called Unitarian Christians.’’ This was 
the first time I had heard the name ‘‘Unita-— 
rian.’? But, having no chance of studying 
liberal Christianity, my interest in Channing 
was soon forgotten. I finished the college 
course of study, and remained at school to 
pursue the theological course, which, how- 
ever, dissatisfied my mind so much that I 
gave up the study, and left the school. 

At this stage of my life I had already 
cherished the idea of going to America and 
studying about Christianity thoroughly and 
critically, so as to solve my theological 
doubts. But circumstances did not permit 
me yet to realize the idea, and I was led to 
engage in evangelical work in a field where 
Christianity had never been introduced be- 
fore. I stayed at the place for three years, 
partly preaching and partly studying. The 
more I read the orthodox theological books, 
the greater became my confusion. Thus I, 
made up my mind to go abroad for study, 
and resigned my work. Providence opened 
the way for me, and led me to enter the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., 
where I went in the fall of 1889. 

Not long after I entered the seminary, I was 
in the library, and my eye rested upon a 
book, ‘‘Modern Ideas of Paul,’’ by Freeman 
Clarke. I took it from the shelf, and read 
the chapter on Paul’s idea of Christ, which 
impressed my mind very deeply. I thought 


The representative of the Unitarians of 
Italy who is expected to attend the seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration of the American 
Unitarian Association is Prof. Ferdinando 
Bracciforti of Milan. 

Signor Bracciforti was born in Fermo in 
1827. His family, the Counts Bracciforti, 
belonging to the oldest Italian nobility, he 


How I became a Unitarian. 


BY REV. TOMOYOSHI MURAI. 


Ever since I became a Christian, I have 
always been a Unitarian without knowing it. 
Strictly speaking, there was no time when I 
changed my religious views from orthodoxy 
to liberalism. But it took me a number of 
years to shake off the orthodox ideas that I 
was obliged to accept, together with the truth 
that is in Christianity in professing myself 
a Christian. But all those ideas remained 
in my mind undigested and unassimilated. 
Let me state in the following lines the way 
by which I was gradually led to shift my 
theological views, and at last to come to pro- 
fess Unitarianism. 

It was about eighteen years ago that I was 
converted to Christianity, when I felt, as I 
well remember, as if I were transferred into 
a new world. I became conscious of the ex- 
istence of God, and began to look upon life 
and the universe in the light of divine Love. 
My joy in the faith of God’s presence was so 
absorbing that I at once professed Christianity 
without examining sufficiently the grounds of 


Pror. Ferprinanpo Braccirorti oF Miran. 


entered at six years of age the Collegio dei 
Nobili in Parma, and was there during ten 


years as a page to the Duchess of Parma, 
widow of the French emperor, Napoleon IL., 
Maria Luigia, to whom—his kind benefac- 
tress—he has always professed the deepest 
gratitude. 

Upon his leaving the Collegio, he went to 
Piacenza, and studied law in the university 
there. 

In 1848, his benefactress having died the 
year before, Signor Bracciforti volunteered 
for the cause of Italian unity and indepen- 
dence, fighting as a private soldier at first 
with the Crociati Piacentini (‘‘Crusaders of 
Piacenza’’), and subsequently in the Pied- 
montese Regiment of the Guardie (‘‘Royal 
Guards’’). . 

In 1852 he married a Milanese lady, and 
settled in Milan, where, feeling no inclina- 
tion for the legal profession, he began to 
teach foreign languages, and in 1859 was 
appointed English teacher in the Technic 
Institute, and subsequently professor of the 
English language and literature in the Scien- 
tific and Literary Academy, and soon after 
in the Polytechnic Institute of Milan. 

Signor Bracciforti is conversant also with 
other languages, being official translator and 
sworn interpreter, not only for English, but 
also for French and German before the courts 
of justice in Milan. From the beginning of 
August, 1869, to the end of September, 1872, 
he edited in Milan Za Riforma del Secolo 
X7X., a Unitarian periodical, containing 
letters and other writings of Ausonio Franco, 


other beliefs that are taught under the name 
of Christianity. Thus I had to own a little 
difficulty in answering many questions asked 
by the examining committee of the church to 
which I applied for admission. 


Among the 
rest, I was quite at a loss when I was asked 
if I believed in Christ as the Son of God. 
My answer on that point, as I was afterward 
told, was not satisfactory to the church offi- 
cers; but I was taken into the church in the 
hope that I would get enlightened later, so as 
to understand and realize the divinity of 
Christ. 

Soon after I became a Christian, I entered 
the Doshisha to receive my college education. 
There I came under the influence of Joseph 
Neeshima and other earnest Christian pro- 
fessors, both foreign and native. Much to 
my gratitude, I was initiated while there into 
the high and noble aspirations of the Chris- 
tian life, and was possessed with the idea of 
devoting my life to the work of the moral 
elevation of my country. But I confess that 
I was not satisfied with the theological teach- 
ings of the school. One day I was looking 
into the books of the school library; and 
I happened to read Channing’s sermons, 
which interested me immensely. I went to 
a classmate, and told him about my sympathy 
with Channing’s idea of Christ. To my sur- 
prise, the friend had. read the book before, 
and was also quite taken with the views of 
the author. ‘‘You and I,”’ said he, ‘‘are to 


Rey. Tomoyosn1 Murat or Toxto, 


then that the author interpreted my idea of 
Christ to my satisfaction. I did not know 
who Freeman Clarke was; and I inquired of 
some one about him, who told me in a kind 
of reproachful tone that he was a Unitarian 
minister. I smiled, and recalled instantly 
the similar incident during my Doshisha 
life. But there is another book that has 
opened my eyes completely to see the truth 
of Christianity apart from its errors, and 
that is Matthew Armold’s ‘‘Literature and 
Dogma.’’ I borrowed it from the library, 
and took it with me when I was going to 
a town near Boston. I began to read it with 
care while on my journey, and was profoundly 
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interested in it. I came across a passage 
that I could not make out. I asked an 
elderly-looking gentleman, who was sitting 
by me, about it. He took up the book, and, 
looking at the title, returned it to me with 
the words, ‘‘This is a bad book, young 
man.’? He seemed quite displeased with 
the book. I pitied him indeed for his blind- 
ness and self-bigotry. To be serious, I was 
greatly benefited by the book. I read it 
through more than once. 

I spent four years at Andover, and devoted 
most of my time to the study of the religion 
of Jesus, and labored to save it from the en- 
grossment of later theological dogmas and 
the intrusion of superstitious ideas of the 
gospel writers. I confess that this was a very 
hard work for my weak head, and I was often 
discouraged in the midst of my investiga- 
tions. But, by the kind and sympathetic 
help of some of my Andover professors, I 
pursued and completed the course of study 
that I had planned out for myself. The re- 
sult was the production of a long essay on 
‘*The Religion of Jesus,’’ in which I stated 
that the ruling idea in the religion Jesus 
himself believed and proclaimed was the 
kingdom of God based upon the Fatherhood 
of God and brotherhood of man. When I 
had once grasped the essential truth of the 
gospel, my mind was freed from all time- 
honored dogmas concerning the doctrines of 
Christianity, atonement, inspiration of the 
Bible, the person of Christ, future punish- 
ment, and so forth. The Andover professors 
were rather disappointed in the conclusion 
that I had reached. Some of them even ex- 
pressed the fear that I would not be received 
into the fellowship of orthodox Christianity 
in Japan. I myself returned home with the 
fear; but I was fully prepared for the conse- 

quences, whatever they might be. 

* I was thus entirely and unmistakably a 
Unitarian in my faith and theology when I 
came back from America in 1894, but I had 
not yet identified myself with the Unitarian 
movement in Japan. The only reason for 
this lay in the hope that I might be a liber- 
ating influence in the Japanese orthodox 
churches. I tried this work for a few years, 
and was disappointed in it. So I took the 
decisive step of becoming a professed Unita- 
rian. I joined the First Tokyo Unitarian 
Church two years ago. Both my reason and 
conscience are satisfied now, and I feel per- 
fectly at home in the Unitarian faith and 
fellowship. My only regret is that I did not 
come into it earlier. But I thank God that 
he brought me back to this faith of a rational 
religion, even in this latter day. 


Books Approved. 


Books approved by the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion since December, 1899. 


A Daughter of France. A Story of Acadia. 
By Eliza F. Pollard. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. pp. 374. $1.50. An his- 
torical story of Nova Scotia, early in the 
seventeenth century. Interesting, of high 
tone, and excellent in delineation of charac- 
ter. Suited to readers over sixteen only. 

A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 428. $1.50. 
A very interesting story for boys, based upon 
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the real incidents in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. Suited to boys over ten. 

The Half-back. A Story of School, Foot- 
ball, and Golf. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Illustrated. 
pp. 267. $1.50. A fresh, wholesome story 
of the sports and games enjoyed by boys dur- 
ing school and college life. Suitable for 
readers of ten and upward. 

The Fairyland of Science. By Arabella B. 
Buckley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 252. $1.50. A revised and 
extended edition from that of 1878. 

Little Fig-tree Stories. By Mary Hallock 
Foote. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. TIllustrated. pp. 183. $1. A 
collection of stories published in the 7. 
Nicholas, quaint in style, and simply and 
prettily told. ot for very young children, 
as the title implies. 

True Story of the United States of America. 
Told for Young People. By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. pp. 262. $1.50. Revised and en- 
larged edition. An interesting and valuable 
book for children over ten. Specially ap- 
proved. 

Dorothy and her Friends. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. pp. 351. $1.25. A story full 
of excellent humor and good influences, well 
written and refined in tone. Suited to chil- 
dren over ten. 

Child Life in Tale and Fable. A Second 
Reader. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary 
Francis Blaisdell. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Illustrated. pp. 159. 35 cents 
net. A pretty collection of fairy tales and 
poems. Adapted to children under nine. 

The Listening Child. By Lucy W. Thacher. 
With an introductory note by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. pp. 408. $1.25. An excel- 
lent selection of poems from the best English 
writers for the youngest readers, containing 
also a few for older children. 

Havelok, the Dane. A Legend of Old 
Grimsby and Lincoln. By Charles W. Whis- 
tler, M.R.C.S. New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, Illustrated. pp. 393. $1.25. 
A fine story for boys over twelve, founded 
upon facts and legends that have come down 
orally from early times of the Norman con- 
quest. 

Bugle Minor, of Her Majesty’s Royal Ma- 
vines. By M. Bramston. New York: Thomas 
Whitaker. pp. 176. $1. An interesting 
story of an English boy serving in Africa, 
and learning the lessons of a varied and try- 
ing life. Written from a non-Unitarian 
standpoint. 

The Old Pin-cushion. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Illustrated. 
pp. 192. $1.50. An interesting story, pure 
and refined in tone. For children over ten. 

Little Beasts of Field and Wood. By Will- 
iam Everett Cram. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Illustrated. pp. 261. $1.25. 
Sketches of wild animals and their habits. 
A valuable and attractive book adapted to 
children of twelve, but interesting to older 
readers as well. Specially approved. 

Madam Mary of the Zoo. By Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, Il- 
lustrated. pp. 248. $1.25. A pleasing ac- 
count of the adventures of a parrot in a zo- 
dlogical garden, and the way she finds a 
home with Buffalo Bill’s show. Excellent 
lessons of kindness to animals, For readers 
under ten. 

Trinity Bells. A Tale of Old New York. 
By Amelia E. Barr. New York: J. F. Tay- 
lor & Co. Illustrated. pp. 278. $1.50. A 
charming story for girls of New York life 
a hundred years ago. Many good lessons of 
filial love, obedience, and helpfulness. For 
readers of twelve to sixteen. Specially ap- 
proved. 

(70 be continued.) 
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Out in Concord. 


Of course, we know there is much weeping 
with us. Our own sensibilities would alone 
make us sure of that, and the letters that are 
pouring in upon us are indubitable witnesses 
to the fact. Still, even with the support of 
this great sympathy, we look upon the charred 
timbers of our venerated meeting-house with 
a sorrow that searches deep. No community 
has prouder traditions than Concord, and our 
meeting-house was associated with so many 
of them! Sitting within it, what presences 
might be summoned! There, with attentive 
look, sat Judge Hoar; and there his son of 
promise, our neighborhood Marcellus. There, 
a reverent listener, sat Judge Brooks; and 
there, with his wise smile, Emerson, who 


‘*loved the venerable house 
Our fathers built to God.’’ 


Before its pulpit had laid the. coffined 
forms of all these, as also of Hawthorne and 
Thoreau and many another of honored name. 

Within its pulpit had served a line of 
clergymen which it is our pride to remember. 
Within its walls was gathered the first Pro- 
vincial Congress, over which John Hancock 
presided. The noble structure was a silent 
witness of inward march and discomfited re- 
treat of the British troops on the historic 
roth of April. Bound to us by so many con- 
secrating memories, it held a place in our 
affections deeper than words can tell, deeper 
than we knew, until we saw the resistless 
flames consuming it. No prosperity which 
we may hereafter enjoy can ever efface the 
sorrow of that April morning. The commu- 
nity were gathered around the venerable 
structure. The stars shone quietly above us, 
but we had no mind for them. In our hearts 
there was funeral. Women looked on, and 
wept. Men shook hands in silence, or spoke 
with low, choked voices. 

However, the fire that consumed our meet- 
ing-house did not burn up the gospel; and 
the associations which we magnify belonged 
ever to the congregation, as well as to the 
walls that sheltered it. The walls have van- 
ished, but the memories abide. And the 
congregation, —men and brethren, be not con- 
cerned for that! Cast down for a moment, it 
has risen to the occasion; and it will do the 
thing that now needs to be done, without 
hesitating or withholding. 

Under any circumstances, such an ordeal 
were a trying one; but few congregations can 
ever be in better condition to meet it than 
is this one. In one or two respects, this 
venerable society has had a remarkable his- 
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tory. In all the two hundred and sixty-five 
years of its career, it has had but thirteen 
ministers. It has never discharged a minis- 
ter from its service, and but one has ever 
left it to seek another field. This, of course, 
is but a detailed way of saying that it has 
been both extremely fortunate in its minis- 
ters and remarkably free from that restless- 
ness so common in our parishes, which makes 
long ministries impossible. Accordingly, it 
has combined with a very active a very har- 
monious life, experienced none of those 
wrenches which inefficient or short pastorates 
are sure to occasion, and reached old age 
without feebleness or infirmity. And now, 
under the ministry of one whose word is 
wise, whose conduct is tactful, and whose 
sympathies are affluent, it is able to meet 
calamity with courage and high purpose and 
unanimity. 

A new mecting-house will at once be built 
substantially on the model of the old. Come 
to us a few months hence, you who have been 
so cordial in sympathy, and rejoice in our 
joy. A. W. JACKSON. 
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and was asked by the general to say grace. 
It was the custom of the day to stand during 
the blessing. Mrs. Knox had seated herself 
at the head of the table, and was twice com- 
manded by the general, ‘‘with something of 
that stentorian voice that rose above the tem- 
pest at the battle of Trenton, ‘‘Rise,’’ my 
dear: the parson is going to ask a blessing.’ 
The lady, smiling, remained unmoved; and 
the parson invoked the blessing without 
more being said or done. Harrison Gray 
Otis has related the story of a dinner party, 
when the general ordered the servants to take 
away the woollen cloth,—an order immedi- 
ately countermanded by the madam in an 
audible voice. It was well understood that 
in these petty skirmishes the master showed 
his generalship by skilful retreats; and on 
this occasion he merely remarked, addressing 
the whole circle, ‘‘This subject of the under- 
cloth is the only one on which Mrs. Knox 
and I have differed since our marriage.”’ 
And Mr. Otis adds that the archness and 
good humor of this appeal were irresistible, 
and produced general merriment. Still an- 
other anecdote relates how Gen. Knox had 
ordered a number of saddle-horses, including 
Mrs. Knox’s favorite, to be brought for the 
pleasure of their guests. To his mortifica- 
tion, she protested against the use of her 
horse by any one else, whereupon he called 
the groom, and said, ‘‘John, put Mrs. Knox’s 
horse in the stable, and do not take it out 
again until God Almighty or Mrs. Knox tells 
you to.’’ Little has been said here concern- 
ing the distinguished services which Gen. 
Knox rendered to bis country at the times he 
was needed, nor of the honor in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. All this 
may be found in the biography, which is a 
needed addition to the stories of America’s 
illustrious patriots. 


Literature. 


GENERAL Henry Knox. By Noah Brooks. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 50.— 
This book will doubtless fall into the hands 
of many whose only recollection of Gen. 
Knox is that it was he to whom Washington 
first turned, in that memorable and affecting 
scene of taking farewell from his officers. 
His name is hardly mentioned in the many 
popular books which have described scenes 
and prominent personages in Boston during 
the Revolutionary period. Yet Knox was a 
Boston boy, born in a two-story wooden house 
not far from the spot where the office of the 
Christian Register is now located. He at- 
tended the Boston Grammar School, and after 
his father’s death was apprenticed to a book- 
seller on Cornhill.. He took part in the 
Boston Massacre, to the extent of passion- 
ately seizing Col. Preston by the coat, and 
begging him, for God’s sake, not to fire upon 
the people, but to take his men back into the 
barracks. He was an important and conspic- 
uous figure all through the Revolution, win- 
ning the affection of Washington as no other 
man, with the possible exception of Alexander 
Hamilton, ever did. Various incidents in 
his career offer valuable material to the 
writers of historical novels, as, for instance, 
the events of the stormy night when he took 
refuge in a rude log cabin with Lieut. John 
André, whom, later, as one of the military 
tribunal, he was to sentence to death. His 
letters to his wife are entertaining reading. 
His marriage was a ‘‘love match,’’ as the 
biographer calls it, bitterly opposed by the 
aristocratic Tory family to which Miss Lucy 
belonged. Poverty and disaster were pre- 
dicted for the foolish girl who married a 
rebel and a tradesman, but none of these 
predictions were fulfilled. The most affec- 
tionate relations always existed between 
them, and Gen. Knox remained the devoted 
lover up to the time of old age; but several 
amusing stories are told of her spirit and 
independence. On one occasion a parson 
whom she did not like dined at her table, 


PFRSONAL REMINISCENCES OF ANTI-SLAV- 
ERY AND OTHER REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 
By Aaron M. Powell. Published by Anna 
Rice Powell, Plainfield, N.J.—Here is a 
notable addition to the mass of anti-slavery 
literature. Mr. Powell was one of the 
younger men enlisted in the anti-slavery 
crusade. He was born a year or two after 
the Ziberator, and did not enter on the anti- 
slavery work until the century had turned the 
half-way stake. His own valuable reminis- 
cences, as given here, are followed up with 
various memorial pieces, the most elaborate 
that of his sister Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
which continues the story told in his Reminis- 
cences. Of these there are seven chapters, 
and several more were to have been written. 
The topics selected for these are given, and 
assure us painfully how much richer we 
should have been if death had not pre- 
vented him from carrying out his purpose. 
But the chapters given contain many things 
that we would not willingly let die. It 
was well worth while to publish the frag- 
ment, if the whole could not be had. The 
names of Mr. Powell’s friends are familiar to 
every reader of anti-slavery literature, —Gar- 
rison, Phillips, Samuel and Samuel J. May, 
Francis Jackson, Mrs. Foster, James and 
Lucretia Mott, Dr. Furness, Mary Grew, 
George Thompson, John G. Whittier, and so 
on, Here and there we get them at some 
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new angle: some fresh aspect of their char- 
acters is disclosed. At the last we see them 
as Mr. Powell saw them, and share in his 
enjoyment of their good society. While the 
book will be of special interest to those born 
and bred in anti-slavery homes, it should 
have a wider circulation, if only for the re- 
buke it administers to the multitude who, in 
the practice of a ‘trobust’’ morality, are dis- 
honoring those beautiful ideals of righteous- 
ness and peace which were to Aaron Powell 
as the heart’s blood of his heart. The half- 
tone illustrations are but indifferently good, 
and the picture of Garrison has a kind of 
spotted fever which makes it an unsightly 
spectacle. 


THE Love oF Parson Lorp. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1. 25.—Nearly all these stories—and notably 
the first—have the delicacy of drawing and 
the atmosphere of restraint which one may’ 
naturally expect in the work of Miss Wilkins. 
Love Lord is as dainty a bit of human porce- 
lain as her author has given us. Catherine 
Carr, on the contrary, represents a sturdier, 
more robust type of womanhood, set in more 
stirring times; but she is quite as real as the 
shy, exquisite Love, or Annie Pryor, living 
in her dreams. As a whole, the stories lack 
that quality of inevitableness that character- 
izes much of their author’s earlier work, For 
instance, ‘‘The Tree of Knowledge’’ is a 
pretty story; and Annie’s simplicity contrasts 
well with the unworldly wisdom of her sister 
and the gallantry of young Harry Carew; but 
no one ever for a minute thinks of the tale 
as actual. ‘‘One Good Time’’ is a capital 
story, and one fully sympathizes with the 
heroine in her extravagant escapade, which 
proves, here at least, the spontaneity and 
spirit of the work. 


MEN WITH THE BARK ON. By Frederic 
Remington. Illustrated by the author. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—The 
motto which follows the title-page of this 
book reads thus: ‘‘Men with the bark on die 
like the wild animals,—unnaturally, un- 
mourned, and even unthought of mostly.’’ 
The men who appear in these sketches were 
not always pleasant to look at, and would not 
always have been agreeable companions, 
whether in a tent or in a parlor. But they 
were real men, vigorous and unconventional. 
They had experiences not of the common 
order, and Mr. Remington has sketched them 
as they looked and lived. Some of them 
have no claim upon our attention except for 
their picturesque rascality. But some of 
them show the highest virtues in the roughest 
guise. But, whatever manner of man he may 
be. the artist with pen and pencil sets him 
before us in a sketch that catches the imagi- 
nation and brings him within the range of 
our sympathy. 


\ 

THE QUEEN’s GARDEN. By M. E. M. 
Davis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25.—Mrs. Davis’s pretty love-story is like 
a tale told by some old French poet, quaint 
in setting, dainty in form, and romantic in 
spirit. The foreign charm that New Orleans 
has for Northerners adds itself to the story. 
This is the right place for the sudden blos- 


is absolutely nothing they can do right, from 


‘if she were defending the ability and achieve- 
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Boers’’; ‘‘The Constitution and the Flag,’’ 
by Hon. Charles Denby, late United States 
minister to China; ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Legacy of 
Slaves,’’ by Henry O. Dwight; ‘‘The Ap- 
proaching Presidential Campaign,’’ by Henry 
Litchfield West; ‘‘The Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,’’ by Henry Wade Rogers, of North- 
western University, Illinois; ‘‘The United 
States and the Future of China,’’ by Hon. 
William Woodville Rockhill, the well-known 
writer and diplomat, late Assistant Secretary 
of State; and ‘‘Journalism in Japan,’’ by 
T. T. Nakagawa, secretary of the Japanese 
legation at Rome. 
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soming of love, overshadowed by possible 
tragedy; and the loveliness of the queen’s 
garden is in vivid contrast to the yellow- 
fever fear, from which it is the refuge. The 
love-making is an echo of an earlier love- 
story, only crowned with a happier ending; 
and the fanciful blending of old memories 
with present happiness gives a half-mysteri- 
ous, half-poetic effect of unreality. One is 
almost afraid the young heroine may find it 
all a dream. ; 


Tue Domestic BLUNDERS OF WoMEN. By 
a Mere Man. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
—The successive chapters of this book ap- 
peared in serial form, and are said to have 
called down on the head of the writer much 
indignant protest. They constitute an ar- 
raignment of wonien as housekeepers, mothers, 
and would-be useful members of society, 
apparently based on the conviction that there 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
The Conception of Immortality. By Josiah Royce. $r.00, 
The Arts of Life. By Richard Rogers Bowker. $1.25. 
The Burden of Christopher. By Florence Converse. $1.50. 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. By John Fiske, 


2.00. 

of? Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. $2.00, 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Our Presidents, and How we make them, By Col. A. K, 

McClure. # .00. 
Wildfell Hall, By Anne Bronté. Haworthedition. $1.75. 
George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Farringdons. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. $1.50. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Mantal Index of the Bible. By Rev. Sics Thompson, 


$1.50. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Man and his Divine Father. By John C. C Clarke, D.D. 


$1.50. 

: From Henry Holt & Co., New Vork. 
His Lordship’s Leopard. By David Dwight Wells. $1.50. 
From the Theosophical Publishing Society, London, Eng. 
The Devachanic Plane. By C. W. Leadbeater. 
The Astral Plane. By C. W. Leadbeater. 


The Main Facts. 


.«» Brief, comprehensive, useful, 


scrubbing the kitchen floor to managing an 
establishment. It is probably not intended 
that this tirade should be taken seriously ; 
and it is not unlikely, indeed, that it was 
written by some bright woman who would be 
quite as amusing and even more convincing 


ments of women in this very field. 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING JouRNEY. By 
W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50.—This book, which we no- 
ticed. when it came out in the sumptuous two- 
volume edition, is now issued for the benefit 
of the general public in one volume of six 
hundred pages. Those who followed the 
young couple who took their wedding journey 
something over twenty-five years ago, and 
who have kept the record of that journey in 
kindly memory with other treasures of their 
lost youth, will wish to know how their old 
friends have fared on the way to old age. 
This compact volume will be acceptable to 
thousands to whom the years have not brought 
full purses. ‘ 


On the verge of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
of the Unitarian Association, it may be well 
to call attention to the excellent little volume, 


“A Short History of Unitarianism,” 
By FREDERICK B. Mort. 
In cloth, 50 cents. 
At 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


Post-ofice Missin Exchange 


The following publications are for sale at Alliance 
headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Special 
prices are made for Post-office Missions and for church- 
door distribution :— 


NotTES ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE QUES- 
TION. By Charles Allen. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
Out of his ample legal knowledge Judge 
Allen has discussed the authorship of the 
plays of Shakespeare and kindred topics re- 
lating to the Baconian theory. He gives no 
quarter to those who hold that Shakespeare 
could not have had the legal knowledge 
shown in the plays. We shall have a more 
extended notice of this book from a legal 
gentleman who is an expert student of Shake- 
speare. : 


An Average Man. Rev. Tuomas Van Ngss. 

Work and Worship. Rey. S. McC. Crotuers, D.D. 

Concerning Jesus. Rev. S. McC. Crotugrs, D.D. 

Learning to Pray. Rev. CHartes T. BILLIncs. 

The Revelation of God in the XIXth Century. 
Rev. JAmgs EELLs. 

What makes Unitarians. Rey, Henry T. Secrist 

The Religion without a Name. Rey. Cuar_es F. 
Doz. 

Companionship with the Holiest. Rev. Jamzs 
De Normanpig, D.D. 

The Religion of Character. Rey. Joun Cuckson. 

Life Problems. Rev. CHARLES W, WENDTE. 

The Religious Education of the Young. Mrs. 
Joun A. BELLows. 

Rock or Sand. Rev. Newron M. Mann, 

Preparation. Rev. S. McC. Crorugrs, D.D. 

How the Past lives in the Present. Rey. S. McC. 
Croruers, D.D, 

Prayer. Rev. Witi1AM T, LAwRaAnce, 

An Old-fashioned Virtue. Rey. Witttam H. 

Lyon, D.D. 


The Magazines. 


The Znternational Monthly for May contains 
five articles, namely; ‘‘Fine Art as Decora- 
tion,’’ by Russell Sturgis; ‘‘Modern Views 
of Matter,’’ by Oliver J. Lodge; ‘‘The Need 
of State Endowment,’’? by D. B. St. John 
Roosa; ‘‘Astronomical Photography,’’ by 
Harold Jacoby; ‘‘Social Conditions in Ken- 
tucky,’’ by William Lindsay. The most 
notable article is the masterly account of 


ae Specimen copies will be sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
matter as now interpreted by physicists. 


two for five cents. 


Among the twelve papers in the May Morum 
may be singled out for special mention: Mr. 
Cla:k's article on ‘‘Buitish Policy toward the 


Please address all communications to Miss FLorENcE 
Everett, Room 6, 25. BEAcon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Hours, ro to 1. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’? Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
furidamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to ers his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
Kid the clear propositions of this book.—Zke Hartford 

eminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—The New World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street. ~ - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 
4, The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 
6. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
7%. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = - - Boston, 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
The sermons which make up this volume 


were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 


the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 


than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE 81.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston, 
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‘‘How foolish to give them all away! I 
had chances enough to give mine away, but 
I chose to enjoy them myself. ’’ 

But that night, while Roland tossed and 
tumbled with a headache, Rollo slept peace- 
fully, and dreamed of a cheered old woman, 
some happy children, and the gratitude of a 
hungry boy. Which boy got the most enjoy- 
ment out of his treasures? 


that Rollo was glad that he had shared his 
treasures. 

‘*T am glad that I gave one to Jimmie,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I have five left now.’’ But he 
had not gone far when he met an old woman 
selling lead-pencils. She was old, and she 
was thinly clad. Rollo wished that he had 
some money to buy something of her, for he 
felt sure that she had had little to eat that 
day. 

‘‘Whyl!’? said he suddenly. ‘‘There are 
Aunt Esther’s cup-cakes! How good one 
would taste to the old lady if she is 
hungry!’’ 

‘‘Thank you, dearie!’’ said the poor old 
creature, as Rollo handed her one. ‘‘It has 
been many a dreary day since a body has 
done me such a kindness. ’’ 

And Rollo was not sorry that he had again 
shared his treasures. 

‘*T have four left,’’? said he. ‘‘Four will 
do for me.’’? But he had not reached the end 
of the street when he met a little beggar- 
girl. She held out her hand to him, and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

‘*She must be very hungry,’’ said Rollo, 
‘Sor she would not be crying.’? And he 
opened his bag, and took out another of Aunt 
Esther’s cup-cakes. 

“Oh, what a good boy!’’ said the little 
girl. 

‘‘There goes another of my treasures, "2 
sighed Rollo. ‘‘But the little girl looked so 
happy that I do not feel bad about it. Three 
are left for me yet.”’ 

But he had hardly turned the street corner 
when he met a little boy crying because he 
had lost a nickel. Rollo stopped to comfort 
him, and the little boy said :— 

‘Tt was a birthday present from my uncle, 
I was going to buy me a little cake with it. ? 

“‘Surely,’’? thought Rollo, ‘‘it would be 
too bad for the child to go without his birth- 
day eating.’’ And so he handed him one of 
Aunt Esther’s cup-cakes. The little boy 
laughed for joy, and Rollo said :— 

“‘T am glad that I could make him so 
happy. Two are left for me now. 7 

But just then a hungry dog came along, 
and began to sniff at Rollo’s bag. It kept 
following Rollo; and it whined so piteously 
that at last Rollo opened the bag again, and 
gave it a cup-cake. The dog licked Rollo’s 
hand, to show its gratitude. 

“<J have only one left,’? said Rollo. ‘‘But 
I should hate to remember that I did not feed 
a hungry dog.’’ 

Rollo sat down under a tree to rest, and he 
ate the one last cup-cake himself. He 
thought that he had never tasted anything so 
good, and his pleasure was made greater by 
the thought of how the other cup-caxes had 
given pleasure. ‘ 

When he reached home, he found Ronald 
on the piazza, looking cross and uncomfort- 
able. 

‘‘How have you enjoyed your cup-cakes?”’ 
asked Rollo. 

‘<I liked them very much,’’ said Ronald. 
‘*But they tasted so good that I ate them all 
at once, and there were so many of them they 
gave me a headache, How have you enjoyed 
yours?’’ 

Rollo told him how he had enjoyed them 
with others, and Ronald said :— 


Che Dome. 


My Pictures. 


I wonder why it is that when 

I pictures draw of boys and men, 
And horses, too, for my mamma, 

She doesn’t quite know what they are. 


Sometimes I draw a big brick house, 
Sometimes a cat and little mouse; 
And then mamma will say to me, 
‘Wh, yes, this is the mouse, I see,” 
When, really, what she’s looking at, 
I’m sure she must know, is the ca?! 


And, if I draw a butterfly, 

That goes far up into the sky, 

She thinks — I can’t imagine Zow — 
Perhaps it is the old red cow! 


For the Sake of Honor. 


John Randall stood for a moment leaning 
over the pasture bars, looking in the direc- 
tion of the hills that rose between him and 
the Delaware. 

It was in the troublous times of the War of 
Independence, and John and his mother and 
sister Betty remained on the little New Jersey 
farm. The boys and girls who have studied 
history know that New Jersey was marched: 
across more than any other State. 

John had seen the flying patriots hurrying 
along the highway more than once; and, too, 
he had seen the triumphant red-coats march- 
ing by. 

It had not been an easy matter to make the 
family living during this time; and John, as 
the head of the family in his father’s ab- 
sence, felt the full responsibility of this. 
They gave freely from their stores for the 
patriots, and frequently what remained was 
taken by the red-coats without even so much 
as a ‘*Thank you!’’ Pay 

John had kept one precious treasure through 
it all,—his horse Beauty. If ever any horse 
deserved the name of Beauty, it was John’s. 
Her black coat was carefully cared for, as if 
she had belonged to aking. She loved her 
master, and followed him about as a petted 
dog would. You may wonder how she es- 
caped being captured by the red-coats. Well, 
there was a little hollow down in the wood- 
land, where John concealed her at the first 
alarm. The soldiers were always in a hurry, 
and took anything they saw; but so far they 
had never searched nor asked questions. 

‘‘Mother,’? said John one day, ‘‘if the 
soldiers ever ask if I have a horse, it would 
be all right to say no, would it not? I 
coudn’t let Beauty go. She is used to being 
petted so; and the soldiers would be cruel to 
her, I’m afraid.’’ 

“My son,’’ said Mrs. Randall, ‘‘I know 
that many good people call it right and law- 
ful to tell a falsehood to those thieving sol- 
diers. But, John, your father would scom 
to tell a lie to save his life; and I think he 
would like to know that his son loved truth 
above all else. However, use your own judg- 
ment, my son. It would indeed be a sore 
trial to lose Beauty, and I pray the good God 
not to put you to the test.”’ 


But when I draw, as best I can, 
A picture of a big tall man, 
Then clap my hands and shout, ‘ Hurrah!” 
She always knows it is papa! 
— Harriet Johnson McLellan. 


Two Ways of enjoying a Treat. 


BY ADELINE M. TIRRELL. 


Ronald and Rollo had been spending their 
holiday with Aunt Esther. She lived almost 
out into the country. Ronald and Rollo 
often walked out there on Saturdays. When 
they started for home that afternoon, Aunt 
Esther gave them each a bag filled with 
frosted cup-cakes. Aunt Esther was a dainty 
old lady, with a pleasant smile for every- 
body. Ronald and Rollo thought that there 
never was another auntie so nice as Aunt 
Esther, and they always had happy times 
when they visited her. Ronald said that 
Aunt Esther’s barn was just the place for 
boys to play in; and Rollo said that he pitied 
the boys who had never tasted Aunt Esther’s 
cooking, especially her cup-cakes. When 
she bade them good-by that afternoon, Aunt 
Esther said, — 

‘‘T have given you more cakes to-day than 
you need, but I thought that perhaps you 
might enjoy them better if you had the op- 
portunity to let some other boy enjoy them 
with you.’’ 

‘*Q auntie!’’ said Ronald. ‘‘There is no 
danger but that I can enjoy all of mine. 

Aunt Esther smiled; but all that she said 
was, — 

‘‘There is more than one way of enjoying 
our treasures. ”’ 

The boys went home by different streets. 
Rollo was going down by the. rubber factory 
to do an errand for mamma. Somehow, it 
was usually Rollo who did the errands. 
Ronald wished to go home by a shorter way. 
As Rollo went down the street, he saw 
Jimmie Curran walking painfully along on 
his crutches. Jimmie was the son of the 
woman who did washings for Rollo’s mother. 
Jimmie had been hurt on the railroad track, 
and it was said that he would never walk 
again like other boys. Rollo pitied him; 
and, as he saw him that afternoon, he wished 
that he could do something to make him 
happy. Then he thought of Aunt Esther’s 
cup-cakes, and he took out one and gave it 
to Jimmie. 

‘Oh, thank-ee!’? said Jimmie; and his 
freckled face was so beaming with smiles 


Loss of Appetite. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Restores and creates a good appetite, 
assists digestion, and gives vitality 
and vigor to the entire system. 

Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper, 
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John thought for a moment, and then said: 
‘*Tf they ask me, I will tell the truth, because 
of my father and because it is right. But, 
nevertheless, I shall hide Beauty, so that they 
shall not find her unless they search long and 
well.’’ 

On this moming, as he stood looking 
toward the hills, he caught sight of a gleam 
of red passing through one of the defiles. 
He ran to the house as fast as he could. 
‘‘The red-coats, mother!’’ he shouted. Then 
he turned to the pasture bars adjoining the 
yard, and called: ‘‘Come, Beauty! Come, 
Beauty !’’ Beauty came out of a clump of 
bushes, and raced across the pasture. She 
came up to her master, with arched neck and 
dainty, prancing steps, expecting a frolic, no 
doubt. 

‘“No time to play to-day, my Beauty,’’ said 
John, scrambling on her back. ‘*Now away 
with you to the hollow!”’ 

Beauty had never known the touch of a 
whip, and she scampered away down the lane 
at John’s command. 

When the soldiers rode up, they went 
- straight to the barn. There were no horses 
there. They had been taken away long be- 
fore. One of the men came to the door 
where John was standing. 

‘‘Boy, is there a horse any place about ?’’ 

John’s heart was as heavy as lead at this 
question. He heard Betty give a sob in the 
kitchen back of him, for Betty loved Beauty 
as John did. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said John, bravely, at last. 

«Qh, there is, is there?’’ said the soldier, 
surveying him with an incredulous air. 
‘¢Perhaps you will tell us where it is or 
even get it for us.’’ 

‘No, sir, I will not,’’ said John. 

Mrs. Randall held her breath for fear at 
the boldness of the answer; but the soldier 
turned away, laughing as if it were a huge 
joke. - 

‘‘Major,’’? he said, turning to the com- 
manding officer, ‘‘will you send a couple of 
men to search the place, and bring that 
mythical horse out to the light of day?’’ 

‘*Nonsense, lieutenant!’’? came the gruff 
answer. ‘*We have no time to waste. There 
are no horses here, for they would not have 
had time to conceal them since we came in 
sight. ’” 

How John thanked his stars that he had 
seen that little gleam of red through the 
defile of the hills. 

‘< As for that boy’s story,’’ the commander 
went on, ‘‘nothing would please him better 
than to have us spend our time on a wild- 
goose chase until the Yankees come up. Do 
you suppose he would have told us if he 
really had a horse? Let us ride on.’’ 

Then he turned to the soldiers, and shouted, 
(‘Pall in!’? And in a few minutes the men 
were out of sight. 

John stood in the doorway, dazed with sur- 
prise; while Betty danced around him, fairly 
shrieking with joy. 

‘‘Qh, they didn’t take Beauty! They 
didn’t believe you, John, because you told 
the truth!’’ 

Betty entreated John to go at once and 
bring her pet up; but John said no, for more 
soldiers might be following that first battal- 
ion. So Betty put on her bonnet, and took 
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a piece of bread, and went to visit Beauty in 


her exile. 


More soldiers did follow that day, and 
Then the 


after a time the patriots rode by. 
tumult ceased, and Beauty was brought back 
to her own pasture and her bed in the barn. 

‘*Are you sorry for telling the truth?’’ 
said Mrs. Randall. 

‘‘No, indeed, mother!’’ cried John. 
suppose, even if Beauty had been taken, I 
would be comforted, because I did right. 
But she wasn’t taken, and it seems too good 
to be true.’’ 

It was not very long after that that the 
horseman rode through, crying, ‘‘Cornwallis 
is taken!’? And so the soldiers ceased to 
march, and Beauty lived in safety and peace 
to the end of her days. — Christian Standard. 


The Robin. 


The robin is the one 

That interrupts the morn 

With hurried, few, express reports 
When March is hardly on. 


The robin is the one 

That overflows the noon 
With her cherubic quantity, 
And April but begun. 


The robin is the one 
That, speechless from her nest, 
Submits that home and certainty 
And sanctity are best. 
— Emily Dickinson. 


A Carrier-pigeon’s Race for Life. 


The passengers on the ferry-boat Piedmont, 
from Oakland, Cal., were treated to the spec- 
tacle of a speed test between a sea-eagle and 
a carrier-pigeon, in which the smaller bird 
won by saving its life. When the boat was 
opposite Goat Island, P. H. Schlotzhauer, 
a pigeon-fancier of Alameda, released five 
birds. Among them was the famous five- 
year-old homer, Duke of Richmond, who has 
proved his right to a title of nobility in more 
than a score of long-distance flights. The 
pigeons rose into the air, and circled several 
times. Four of them turned toward the east; 
but the fifth, which was the Duke of Rich- 
mond, was seen to flirt, and drop toward the 
Piedmont. Then the passengers made out 
that the pigeon was being pursued by a large 
bird. The two birds were at an elevation 


with the carrier a short distance in the lead. 
As by instinct, he dropped straight for the 
place where his master had released him; 
and, landing upon the ladies’ deck of the 
Piedmont, fluttered through the cabin-door. 
The sea-eagle was so confident that it would 
strike its prey that it did not check its pur- 
suit until within ten feet of the rail of the 
ferry-boat. Then it wheeled suddenly, and, 
hovering about the stern of the boat for a 
few moments, winged its way back toward 
Goat Island. Once inside the cabin, the 


oe 
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frightened bird ran down the aisle until it 
came to a passenger reading a newspaper. 
As if sure of protection, it fluttered up to 
his side, and perched on the arm of his seat. 
There it was caught by Schlotzhauer, and 
safely caged.—San Francisco Chronicle, 


The Eider Ducks. 


On the bird-bergs of Lapland, where the 
eider-ducks are preserved and welcomed every 
year that the harvest of down may be gathered 
from their nests, these absolutely wild birds, 
fresh from the arctic seas, will walk into the 
houses and choose a place for their nests in the 
kitchen or in the oven, becoming by the mere 
knowledge that they will not be disturbed more 
tame and confiding than domestic poultry. It 
is now reported that on the Farne Islands eider- 
ducks’ nests have increased from ten to two 
hundred in a season, and that the eiders are al- 
most as tame there as in Lapland.—Sfectator. 


Teacher: ‘‘Now, boys, who can tell me 
which is the most difficult thing to acquire 
in cycling??? Chorus of yells: ‘‘The bicy- 
cle, sir!’?’—7%t-Bits. 
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of. one thousand feet when the chase began,- 


A sample package of WHEATENA, 
with some new tecipes by the princi- 
pal of the Boston Cooking School, 
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THE HEALTH FOOD COMPANY 


199 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Good News. 


Chance. 


There is sure consequence to all we do, 

And that most intricate web of circumstance, 
Whose subtle tissue we misname a chance, 
From out a deeper law of nature grew 

Than our imperfect vision seeth through ; 
But one sure law there is of destiny,— 

That he alone the face of God shall see, 
Whose will is fearless and whose soul is true. 
All time, all thought, the Universe doth wait 
On him who beggeth at the gate of Truth, 
And Destiny is but a certain state,— 

Not foreordained, but of an inward growth,— 
The dauntless Will can open Fortune’s gate, 
And only falsehood to ourselves is Fate. 


—W. W. Story. 


Bread or Cake. 


It is nearly two years since I collected from 
experts some curious and important statements 
regarding the cost of food, and published 
them in this. column. They justified that 
question of the Bourbon princess, who has 
been much ridiculed for her inquiry respect- 
ing some bread riots among the poor people 
in Paris. She was told that the people ‘‘had 
no bread’’; and she asked, with that sim- 
plicity which gave her a certain charm, why 
they did not eat cake. 

Now that we are bringing food and agri- 
culture more to the standards of accurate 
science, it proves sometimes that her 
ridiculed question had a fit foundation. 
That is to say, molasses, sugar, butter, and 
eggs—the four most important materials in 
the change of simple bread into cake—may 
be so cheap, and wheat flour may be so dear 
that more nourishment may be obtained at 
the same price by mixing these four ingredi- 
ents into flour than is gained from the bread 
made from flour and salt alone. The yeast 
in bread or in cake is hardly a matter of 
nourishment. 

I am told by the experts that the food 
market is now in this condition. Bobby 
must not be told, as a matter of course, that 
he must have only one piece of cake, —as if, 
of necessity, his father would be a bankrupt 
if he had two. I am told by one of the most 
accomplished professors that. at the present 
price of ginger-snaps, the baker who sells 
them sells more nourishment for the money 
than he sells when he sells bread. 

I do not propose now to discuss the details 
which the experts make so interesting. But 
I shall be very glad to receive for the readers 
of ‘‘Good News’? any working formulas— 
such as our fine Yankee dialect calls ‘‘re- 
ceipts’’—which may help our readers in 
varying the daily provision of cereals, with- 
out extravagance. When I was in college, 
President Quincy told me that in his boy- 
hood—say in the eighties of the last century 
—wheat bread appeared on his father’s table 
only as an occasional luxury, such as was pro- 
vided for a favored guest. I took the im- 
pression that it was generally provided every 
week, but that it did not regularly appear on 
the table. ‘‘Rye and Indian’’ was the ‘‘daily 
bread’? on which he and his brothers and 
sisters were brought up. 

One would be glad if one of the experts 
would tell us what is the comparative cost 
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to-day of rye and Indian and of white wheat 
bread and what the atoms of nourishment 
which they carry. 

We need to call attention to such details 
now that the Northern States seem to have to 
take the contract for feeding half Asia, no- 
body can say how long. It is for this reason 
that I refer to them. With a very wise pre- 
science, the national government several years 
ago sent out agents into the heart of Europe, 
who should open the blind eyes of the people 
there to the stores of Indian corn and 
meal which we have waiting for their daily 
food. The results of the gospel of these 
missionaries of corn-bread have already been 
marvellous, and they are very important in 
the solution of the question how the world is 
to be fed, It would seem as if much more 
may be done in the same direction. 

I am assured by persons well acquainted 
with China and Japan that there is neither 
any religious instruction nor any diseased 
taste which induces the people of those na- 
tions to eat rice. It is as vapid and ‘‘unin- 
teresting’? to them as it is to us. As soon 
as we can introduce the better cereals at as 
low a cost as rice bears, the natives of the 
East gladly purchase them. In this fact is 
an important lesson. In the famine days of 
1849, when we had starving Irish families 
dumped upon us in Worcester, where I then 
lived, we who were boys were trying our first 
experiments in practical sociology. Mr. Em- 
erson, the Buddha of the West, was visiting 
Worcester; and I said to him, really with 
sad disappointment: ‘‘They cannot eat our 
Indian meal. I sent some nice sweet meal 
to Pine Meadow to a starving family, and it 
was thrown away.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Hale, you should have sent them 
hot cakes.’? This was the practical answer 
of the practical seer. It contains the Jesson 
for our immense duty now, as we are ship- 
ping the breadstuffs for starving India. 
Some one must teach them how to handle 
Indian meal. 

So far as these poor people have learned 
the Christian’s prayer, they are every morn- 
ing asking God to give them their daily 
bread. He is quite ready for the appeals; 
and he is good enough to make us his com- 
missariat officers in carrying out his wish and 
in answering their petition. It is not only 
every plough-boy in Dakota nor every canal- 
man at St. Katharine’s who are on that com- 
missariat staff. Every American, with half 
a heart, has his share in the enterprise, and 
must study, with a sense of personal duty, 
the question how half the world is to be fed. 

EpwArpD E. HALE. 
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Stone. Under the leadership of Mr. Stone 
the spirit of the church at Kansas City had 
been transformed, In consequence of this 
transformation there was felt in the church 
at Kansas City, for the first time in many 
years, a desire to entertain the conference. 
Invitations were sent out to the other churches 
in the Missouri Valley, and the conference 
duly assembled. The writer has attended 
several conferences during the past year in 
different parts of the West. He has attended 
none, however, where the spirit was better, 
where the hospitality was more cordial, or 
where the tone of the meetings was higher. 

In the minds of some of the ministers who 
settled in the West there is a mistaken idea 
that the only thing necessary, in order that 
a church may entertain a successful confer- 
ence, is to arrange a satisfactory programme 
and to announce it from the pulpit, inviting 
the people to come. The difficulty usually is 
that the people stay away, not knowing what’ 
the minister is driving at or taking any in- 
terest in his invitation. Our churches are 
so widely separated in the West that many of 
the laity find it difficult to believe in the 
existence of any other Unitarian churches be- 
sides their own. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the minister of a church which entertains 
a conference to do a great deal of hard work 
among his people, in order to convince them 
that the conference is something worthy of 
their attention, and that its success depends 
upon their presence and co-operation. 

Our most successful conferences are not by 
any means those where the addresses are the 
most brilliant. They are those where the 
spirit is most friendly and the desire to con- 
fer together most genuine. The geniality of 
Rev. George W. Stone makes him a capital 
host. It was a conference worth going a long 
way to attend. The only damper upon the 
enthusiasm of the meeting was the announce- 
ment read at the morning session of the sec- 
ond day that Mr. Stone himself was to be 
transferred to the Pacific Coast. There were 
many tears and protestations; and, if the 
Kansas City church or the Missouri Valley 
Conference as a body can by any means re- 
tain Mr. Stone, they will not let him go. 

It was the writer’s privilege to take part 
on the evening of May 2 in the installation 
of Rev. Albert Lazenby at Unity Church. 
The service was an impressive one, and the 
congregation large. Dr. Collyer, the beloved 
founder of Unity Church, preached the ser- 
mon,—subject, ‘‘The Church of the Living 
God.’’? The right hand of fellowship was 
given by Mr. Fenn, in which he congratu- 
lated Unity Church upon its good sense in 
going once more to Yorkshire, the birthplace 
of Mr, Lazenby as well as of Dr. Collyer, 
for a minister. 

On Monday evening, May 7, the Unitarian 
Club held another meeting at the Palmer 


Chicago Letter. 


It was the privilege of the writer to be a 
witness a few days ago of the resurrection of 
a conference. This exceedingly interesting 
event took place at Kansas City, Mo., April 
24 and 25. No session of the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference had been held for several 
years. The word had in fact gone forth that 
this conference was dead. But there had 
come into the church at Kansas City, the 
point around which the conference had re- 
volved, a new minister, Rev. George W. 


Glass Vases 
11:WASHINGTON - ST: 
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our churches be builded and managed, that in 
them, at the same time, the brother of low 
degree may rejoice that he is exalted, and 
the rich that he is made low?’’ 

It is interesting to notice, however, in this 
address, that the general tone is one of confi- 
dent and apparently clear-sighted optimism. 
It contains passages which have a prophetic 
ring, and which tell us that, whatever may 
be the condition-of the Church at large, its 
bishops, at least, are facing the twentieth 
century with calmness and confidence. ‘*We 
believe,’’ they declare, ‘‘that in the clearer 
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will be led by some of the older of the dis- 
tinguished ministers of our fellowship. The 
chorus choir will sing anthems from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Athalie’’? and Gounod’s ‘'Re- 
demption.’’ 


House. It was fortunate in securing the pres- 
ence of four people who are to attend the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Unitarian Association, and who are spending 
a little time in America preceding that event. 
They are Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Mr. Ton 
and Miss Marian Pritchard, and Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal. It will be the first ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Night’’ in the history of the present club. 
President Eliot’s address at. the last meet- 
ing of the club, which was printed in the 
April Calendar and reprinted in the Christian 


The polls for the selection of the twenty- 
five names of distinguished American repre- 
sentatives of Unitarian thought and principles 
will close on Saturday night, May 12. The 
balloting has been spirited, and much interest 
has been shown. Though voters were care- 
fully instructed to vote only for Americans, 


Register, is being published as a tract by 
Unity Publishing Committee. : 

Rev. W. M. Backus, the new minister of 
the Third Church, will be installed in due 
form on Sunday evening, May 13. Mr. 
Fenn will preach the sermon, and Mr. Blake 
will give the address to the people. 

We have utilized the representatives from 
abroad during their short visit to Chicago as 
often as possible. Mr. Bowie preached in the 
Third Church Sunday, May 6; and Mr. and 
Miss Pritchard were the guests of the Liberal 
Sunday School Union on May 8. We were 
fortunate in having Dr. Hale in the, city 
April 22. He preached in the morming at 
the Third Church and in the afternoon at the 
Memorial Chapel. The only thing to be re- 
gretted in connection with his visit was the 
fact that neither of these churches was large 
enough to accommodate the people who 
wished to hear him. When we can have Dr. 
Hale and Dr. Collyer within two weeks of 
each other, the Unitarians of Chicago are in 
high feather. 

Our Unitarian gatherings are being eclipsed 
at the present time, however, by the great 
Quadrennial Conference of Methodists, which 
will continue in session through the month, 
and which is holding meetings at present in 
six different places. These mammoth gath- 
erings are a sufficient answer to the question, 
‘‘Ts the Church declining?’’ An enthusias- 
‘tic, forward-looking body of men it is who 
are counting the gains and losses in Metho- 
dism during the last four years, and planning 
for its future. They act as if they meant 
business, and as if they were destined to in- 


Channing himself. 


hausted in three days. 


noon, May 23. 


versity. Dr. 


herit the world. ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
But they also are encountering vexatious BEYMER-BAUMAN 
problems and troublesome conditions. They utes 
admit that much of the discipline is a dead a 
letter, but they are hardly ready to admit that ucton Pittsburgh. 
the Church has no right to attempt to control EOKSTEDN } cincinnat 
by rule the private life of the individual. ATLANTIC 
They are obliged, along with other religious BRADLEY 


bodies, to explain why the Church has not 


N 
been increasing lately in numbers. They find , ay New York. 
a widening gulf between the rich and the 
3 ULSTER 
poor, the learned and the ignorant, and are 
i UNION 

wondering how the bridge across the gulf eouiecsan 
shall be constructed. Siete: Chicago. 

The address of the bishops touches upon ea 
these conditions, and asks some searching a 
questions. Others besides Methodists will =a St. Louis. 
do well to frame an answer for themselves. rae 
‘sWill an educated ministry consent to keep couriers, 
in heart-touch with men ignorant or only JOHN T. LEWIS & BEOG CO 
half-trained? Will it be content to live MOBLEY = cieveland. 


plainly, that it may reach plain people and 
be supported by them? Will our rich men 
forbear social extravagance and social dis- 
tinctions in the church, that the gospel may 
better do its office for all men? How may 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


acceptance of Christianity as spirit and not 
letter, in the growing sense of individual 
right and responsibility, in the increase of 
altruistic feeling and the multitude of sin- 
cere and earnest souls found in our ministry 
and in our laity, there is evidence that the 
Church is advancing toward the end of its 
high calling,’’—a thought which is worthy of 
F. C. SouTHWORTH. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Notes. 


The first edition of the preliminary pro- 
gramme, three thousand in number, was ex- 
The second edition 
of three thousand is now being distributed. 
Applications for copies of the programme 
should be made to Mr. R. C. Wilby, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A special chorus of forty voices, under the 
leadership of H. G. Tucker, will lead the 
music at the annual meeting of the Children’s 
Mission to the Children of the Destitute, in 
Arlington Street Church, on Wednesday after- 


The Anniversary Sermon will be preached 
in Tremont Temple on Tuesday evening, May 
22, by Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard Uni- 
Peabody’s subject will be 
‘‘The Church of the Spirit.’’ 


and to omit the names of living people, many 
votes have been cast for ineligible candidates. 
These have not been counted. Some two 
hundred and fifty individuals have thus far 
been voted for,—an indication of how large 
a number of our fellowship are, in the minds 
of the present generation, entitled to the pro- 
posed honor. It is a pity that the available 
space in Tremont Temple limits the commit- 
tee to the use of twenty-five names. The list 
might be almost indefinitely enlarged. 


The Hospitality Committee is preparing to 
provide entertainment for ministers and their 
wives and all accredited delegates who come 
from a distance of more than fifty miles from 
Boston. Those desiring entertainment are 
requested to communicate with Mrs. C. B. 
Beatley, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
The office of the Hospitality Committee will 
be established in Room 3 at the national 
headquarters. Guests are requested to regis- 
ter there, and receive the welcome of the 
Hospitality Committee and assignuent to 
their respective hosts. Badges will be given 
out to the accredited delegates and life mem- 
bers. 


The Festival Committee find that the plat- 
form of the Tremont Temple will accommo- 
date less than forty people at dinner. This 
will cause them to very much curtail their 
list of invitations to the platform privileges, 
as the Music Hall platform seated one hun- 
dred and twenty, and was generally well filled. 
The committee have arranged for three tables 


The services|in the rear of the first gallery, thus greatly 


HE true value of a paint can be 
determined only by a series of 
paintings. It costs more to burn 

off a cracked and peeled surface 

than it does to paint a new one. 
The cost of keeping a house in good 
condition for a series of years is less with 


Pure White Lead than with any other 
paint. When repainting is required the sur- 


face is always in good condition. These 


brands are genuine. 
For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
FR Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “ Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints ’’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 
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Copies will also be sent each union. As 
many changes are to be made in the board, 
the unions should instruct the delegates to 
vote for the names suggested or be prepared 
to put others in nomination from the floor. 

2. Presentation of distinguished guests. 

3. Discussion of resolutions and informal 
conference regarding our duty to Ambherst 
and other work of next year, etc. 

4. Social reunion. 


enlarging the table accommodations. All 
guests’ tickets are to be sent by mail this 
year. 


Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


Those who have enjoyed the delightful 
meetings at the Isles of Shoals on previous 
summers will be glad to know that arrange- 
ments have been made for similar meetings 
this season during the week beginning July 8. 
The committee for this year’s arrangements 
consists of: Mr. T. H. Elliot of Lowell, 
chairman; Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of Brighton, 
secretary and treasurer; Rev. Messrs. Alfred 
Manchester of Salem, C. H. Porter of Hing- 
ham, and G. H. Badger of Boston; Mr. 
H. C. Parsons of Greenfield; Miss E. G. 
Low of Brooklyn, N.Y.; and Mrs. H. G. 
Bell of Rutherford, N. J. 

Arrangements for an attractive programme 
have all been begun; and, although details 
cannot yet be published, it is sure that an 
unusually able company of speakers will be 
present. Further particulars will be pub- 
lished later, and it is expected that the pre- 
liminary programmes will be ready Anniver- 
sary Week. 


OUR JUBILEE MEETING. 


At 7.35 P.M. our Jubilee Meeting will be 
held in Tremont Temple. Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, D.D., of New York, Rev. W. W. Fenn 
of Chicago, Mr. Walter P. Eaton, and Miss 
Mary L. Lamprey have been invited to speak. 
The addresses will be brief. The general 
subject will be ‘*The Unitarian Message, ’’— 
“Of Moming,’’ ‘‘Of Mid-day,’’ ‘‘Of Sun- 
set.’’ 

Music.—The hymns will be from our new 
‘*Young People’s Hymnal,’’ just preparing 
by Rev. C. W. Wendte. This book is win- 
ning high commendation from musical critics 
who have seen it. Orders are already com- 
ing in from other denominations. Copies 
will be sent local unions for rehearsal. Se- 
lections from Mendelsschn’s ‘‘Athalie,’’ 
Gounod’'s ‘‘Redemption,’? and Handel’s 
“(Judas Maccabzus’’ will be given by our 
splendid jubilee chorus of two hundred voices 
from the unions and parishes near Boston, 
supplemented by friends from the famous 
Handel and Haydn Society and an orchestra. 
Mrs. E. M. Waterhouse, a fine soloist, Mr. 
B. L. Whelpley, organist, and Mr. H. G. 
Tucker, director, will also assist. 

Invitations. —The Christian Unions of Mas- 
sachusetts, our own unions, our foreign 
friends, all ‘‘good Unitarians,’’ and the 
general public are ‘most cordially bidden to 
our feast of joy. 

Folders. —Five thousand folders have been 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


~ NOTES. 


Two more unions join this week,—the Os- 
good Union, Medford, Mass., and the Young 
People’s Religious Union of Oakland, Cal. ; 
and Santa Ana, Cal., as also Charleston, 
§.C., report unions organized. Several others 
have promised to join us. Let them make 
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the unions and the members of unions, one 
and all, talk jubilee, come to jubilee, and 
interest friends to come to jubilee, we shall 
be proud, you will be proud, they (the for- 
eign delegation) will be proud, and the whole 
Unitarian denomination will rejoice. 

Let every union within reach of Boston 
come entire, and every distant union catch 
the echoes in the Register. Let us prove our- 
selves worthy of the high place given us on 
the anniversary programme, and fill Tremont 
Temple with young (and old) Unitarians, 
showing to our distinguished foreign guests 
that we are ‘‘liberated, therefore loyal.”’ 


The Sunday School. 


A four-page leaflet, same size as the page 
of ‘‘A Book of Song and Service,’’ has just 
been issued by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society for use in Flower Sunday service. 
It is intended as an enrichment of the usual 
musical service. The contents are: a poem 


entitled ‘‘God, the Creator,’’ to be read by * 


the superintendent or pastor; a Scriptural re- 
sponsive reading, followed by three standard 
hymns without music, ending with a prayer. 
Price 25 cents a dozen or $1.50 a hundred, 


There will be no entire new musical 
‘Flower Service’’ issued for Children’s Sun- 
day this year by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Reprints of the popular 
pamphlets can be had. These bear the date 
of 1892, 1894, and 1898. The ‘‘Flower Ser- 
vice’? for 1893 will not be reprinted, but 
there are about five hundred copies on hand. 
Price for any one of these $4 per hundred; 
§ cents a single copy. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, to be held Thursday of Anni- 
versary Week, 2 P.M., in Lorimer Hall, will 
have for speakers Miss Marian Pritchard of 
London, Babu P. C. Mozoomdar of India, 


haste, for it is the eleventh hour. 

Ninety odd unions have sent in their fees, 
but too many are still delinquent. The next 
number of Word and Work, containing the 
treasurer’s report, goes to press this week ; 
and some societies will not be credited with 
a fee. No union should dare to be disloyal 
in this jubilee year of Unitarianism. Even 
a dormant union can send a small fee, and 
just knowing there is still a connection with 
other live unions will make it easier to re- 
vive next season. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be held in the 
chapel of the Second Church, Copley Square, 
Boston, Wednesday, May 23, at 2 P.M. 

Any young people’s society, organized on 
the basis of our cardinal principles, *‘Truth, a 
‘©Worship,’’ ‘‘Service, ”’ which pays a fee 
before that time (the treasurer would say 
May 15), is entitled to three delegates. These 
delegates should be young people, if possible, 
and instructed to give a personal report to 
the home union. Be sure these are chosen, 
and that all attend. ~ Societies at a distance 
should choose friends at college or visiting 
in this vicinity. 

The credential cards are sent the unions 
this week. They are to be filled out by the 
local secretary, and presented at the chapel 
door by the delegates. 

Each society is asked to send by one of the 
delegates a report of its season’s work. From 
these summaries will be made by the national 
secretary, to appear in the Union column of 
the Christian Register. In case no delegate 
is sent, the report should be mailed direct 
to headquarters. 

The exercises will be :— 

1. Election of officers. Delegates should 
study carefully the list presented by the Nom- 
inating Committee in next week’s Register. 


prepared, giving information about our two| Rey James Eells of Boston, and Rev. Merle 


meetings. These will be mailed in packages| g A 7 : 
: t. Croix Wright of New York City. There 
of six to persons throughout New England | ;, every reason to expect a most successful 


and the country at large. See that these are|.14 profitable time. Teachers and Sunday- 


distributed. The school workers in general may naturally plan 


Attention. —Put some work into this ; s 
A 5 y to secure from such addresses information 
national officers have done and are doing all) .4q inspiration. 


in their power to make our meetings of Anni- 
versary Week equal to any of the splendid 
Unitarian gatherings of that week. 


The following words have the ring of truth- 
Now, if| fulness. The writer does not overestimate 
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Here is a combination of a wheel-chair and a carrying-chair. 
We give you two pieces in one, and for one price. 

This is one of the many new and ingen- 
ious devices for the relief and comfort of the 
aged, sick, and infirm. We have a complete 
department given up to this class of furniture, 
and we publish an illustrated catalogue de- 
voted wholly to these invalid goods. It is 
sent to any address on receipt of three 2-cent 
stamps for postage. 

Bear in mind that a considerable differ- 
ence in price exists between the patented 
specialties of a private manufacturer and the goods which we sell. We give you every- 
thing needed in hospital service, and at much lower cost. ' 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
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the value, the sacrifices, the office of the 
average Sunday-school teacher. It is the 
editor of the Pilgrim Teacher who writes as 
follows :— 

‘““The Congregationalist recently had a sym- 
pathetic editorial on ‘The Patience of Sun- 
day-school Teachers.’ ‘He is told,’ the 
writer declares, ‘how ignorant he is, how 
neglectful of his opportunities, how unsyste- 
matic and unscientific and how meagre are 
the results of his efforts.” He not only takes 
it all in good nature, but goes where he can 
hear more, hoping that thereby he may get 
some hints whereby he can improve. No one 
rates him any lower than he does himself. 
He is criticised by ministers, who never have 
made a success of teaching themselves, by 
professional teachers who can be equalled 
only as one devotes his whole time to the 
art, by theorists who never have taught, but 
who know better than any one else just how 
to teach. Buffeted from all sides, the 
teacher goes on with his work, conscien- 
tiously doing the best he can, and succeeds 
in doing more for the kingdom than many of 
his critics. The editorial thus concludes: 
‘The world does not furnish a better illustra- 
tion of Christian charity than the faithful 
Sunday school teacher. He ‘‘beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things ’’ And, though he goes 
weeping into the broad and often wintry 
fields of common life, bearing precious seed, 
he will doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. Some day 
he will himself be transfigured with the glory 
of his harvest.’ ’’ 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools held its twenty-third meeting on 
Tuesday, May 8, at the Sunday-school rooms 
of the Society for Ethical Culture. There 
was first a social gathering, then a supper 
followed by an address on ‘‘Sunday-school 
Literature,’? by Miss Marian Pritchard of 
London. The members present held a general 
discussion. The president of this organiza- 
tion is Albert Scheible, and the secretary 
Miss Belle G. Scribner. 


Church News. 


—_—— 


Announcements. 


Post-office Mission: The regular meeting 
of Post-office Mission workers will be held at 
25 Beacon Street, Bos’on, Friday, May 18, 
at eleven o'clock. All interested are cor- 
dially invited. 


The annual meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union will be held at 
Parish House, All Souls’ Church, New York, 
on Fiiday, May 18. This is a week earlier 
than previously announced, in order to avoid 
conflicting with American Unitarian Associa- 
tion meetings in Boston. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Wednesday, May 
16, noon service will be conducted by Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, May 14, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. William S. Heywood will pre- 
side. Rev. James T. Lusk will give a talk 
on the book of Rev. M. J. Savage, ‘‘Life 
after Death.’’ The public invited. 25 
Beacon Street. s 


Belmont, Mass.—There was a large con- 
gregation last Sunday, most of whom stayed 
to say a few farewell words to the pastor, 
who sailed for England last Thursday, hoping 
to be with his aged mother during the closing 
hours of her life. During Mr. Bygrave’s ab- 
sence services will be conducted by the fol- 
lowing ministers: Sunday, May 13, Mr. John 
Day; May 20, Rev. E, A. Horton; May 27, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany; June 3, Rev. H. H, 
Saunderson; June 10, Rev, G, H, Badger; 


Your Dress Skirt 
Made to Order, $1.50 


fit and satisfaction in every detail. Our whole stock of Black and Colored Dress 
Fabrics is at your disposal. Our plan is thiss When you buy materials at 
our dress goods department, we will take your measure for a dress skirt or 
bicycle skirt, as desired. Then you can buy linings and neces- 
sary small wares; and we will do the rest to your entire satisfac- 


tion, making a tailored skirt for the nominal charge of . . - - F | 50 . 


In case you destre a more elaborate style, we wilt show you 


Gilchrist & Co. 


designs costing $2.00 and upwards. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


LOVE IN A CLOUD 


By ARLO BATES, author of «The Puritans,” «<The 
Philistines,” ««The Pagans,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Bates’s new story revolves.about an imaginary anonymous novel. 
Curiosity about its authorship brings together the characters ; and love, 
society, managing, and talk do the rest. Mr. Bates has told a very enter- 
taining story. ; ; 


EVOLUTION OF TRINITARIANISM 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism 
and its Outcome in the New Christology. By LEVI 
LEONARD PAINE, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 


tory in Bangor Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A thoughtful and significant book, championing and well illustrating the 
historic method of study and criticism. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET 


AND THE PRECIEUSES 


By LEON H. VINCENT, author of «The Bibliotaph.”’ 
Artistically printed and bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


A very attractive little book, giving an account of the establishment and 
influence of the Hétel de Rambouillet in the seventeenth century and of 
the men and women who made it famous. 


FROM SAND HILL TO PINE 


By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Another volume of Mr. Harte’s inimitable Western stories, of which the 
variety is endless and the charm unfailing. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston 


Not only is this a 
money-saving proposi- 
tion to you, but a Ssav- 
ing of time and worry. 
We guarantee a perfect 
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June 17, Rev. W. H. Pulsford; June 24s 
Rev. Edward Hale; July 1, Rev. H. C. De 
Long. 


Groton, Mass.—Easter services of much 
interest were held in the First Parish Church, 
Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., minister. Beau- 
tiful flowers and fine music by the church 
choir of trained voices. As usual, the Last 
Supper was commemorated. Six children 
were christened, and-one young woman (of 
the African race) received the rite of con- 
firmation. The moming was unpleasant, but 
there was a large congregation. The address 
by the pastor strengthened “‘The Immortal 
Hope.’”’ 


Kalamazoo, Mich —People’s Church, 
Rey. E. C. Smith, pastor: On Easter Sunday 
six people united with the church. At the 
Sunday-school celebration a potted plant was 
given to each of the eighty scholars present. 
The regular evening services which have been 
held since the beginning of the year are dis- 
continued until fall. At these services a 
course of three addresses on ‘‘ Brotherhood, ”’ 
as illustrated in (1) ‘*The Fraternal Orders. *” 
(2) ‘The Labor Unions, ’’ (3)** The Church, 23 
attracted most attention. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. Napoleon S. Hoag- 
land, recently having accepted the hearty and 
unanimous call to become the pastor of this 
church, has just moved into the parsonage, 
and is warmly welcomed by his new parish- 
joners. Mr. Hoagland has been preaching 
most acceptably for the last few weeks. 


Randolph, Mass.—Church of the Unity: 
The minister, Rev. William S. Jones, who 
was taken seriously ill while in New York 
the first week in April, is still confined to 
the parsonage; but he is slowly recovering 
from the complication of diseases which pros- 
trated him. It is hoped that he will be able 
to resume his pulpit duties the first Sunday 
in May. The contribution to the American 
Unitarian Association this year was nearly 
four times as large as that of last year. 


Western Unitarian Anniversaries, May 
15, 16, 17. to meet with Unity Church, 
Chicago, Ill. :— 

Forty-sixth annual session, Tuesday, May 
15-—8 P.M., sermon by Rev. Albert Lazenby; 
informal reception in the church parlors at 
the close of the services. 

Wednesday, May 16 —9.30 A4.M., business 
session; address of the president, Mr. Law- 
rence P. Conover, Hinsdale; report of the 
secretary, Rey. F. C. Southworth; report of 
the treasurer, Mr. H. W. Brough; report of 
the field secretaries, Rev. George W. Stone 
(Kansas City, Mo.), Rev. Mary A. Safford 
(Des Moines, Ia.) ; address by Rev. Fred Vi 
Hawley, Jackson, Mich, ‘‘The Constituency 
of a Liberal Church’’; discussion opened by 
Rev. Seward Baker, Sheffield, Ill. 12 ™., 
devotional meeting, led by Rev. John L. 
Marsh, Lincoln, Neb. 1 P.M., intermission ; 
lunch served by the church. 2 to 4 P.M., 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
4.P.M., paper by Miss Charlotte W. Under- 
wood, Chicago, ‘‘The Church and the Young 
People’’; discussion opened by Rev. Abram 
Wyman, Topeka, Kan. 8 P.M, platform 
meeting. ‘‘The Church and Modern Society,’” 
—(1) ‘‘The Real Needs of Modern Society,’’ 
Rey. Minot O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; 
(2) ‘‘A Religion for these Needs,’’ Rev. 
Leslie W. Sprague, Grand Kapids, Mich. ; 
(3) ‘*‘ Agencies for Promoting this Religion, ’’ 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thursday, May 17-—9.30 A.M., ‘‘The 
Meaning of Certain Modem Religious Ten- 
dencies, ’’—‘‘ Recent Manifestations of Super- 
naturalism,’’ Rev. George A. Thayer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; ‘‘Ritualism,’’ Rev. ) a. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis. ; d:scassion opened 
by Rev. W. S. Vail, Sioux City, Eace-En 
A.M., paper by Prof. C. M. Woodward, St. 


by the church. 
look, ’’—‘‘In Japan,’? Rev. T. Murai, Tokio, 


Louis, Mo., ‘‘Hindrances fo a More Perfect 


Development of our Public School System.”’ 


It a.M., *'The Present Position and the 


Future Work of the Western Conference’’; 
general discussion, opened 


by Rev. F. C. 


Southworth. 12.15 P.M, devotional meeting, 


led by Rev. Emest C. Smith, Kalamazoo, 


Mich. 1 P.M, intermission; lunch served 


2 P.m., ‘*The Religious Out- 


Japan; ‘‘In India,’’ Rev. Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Calcutta, India; “*‘In America,’’ Rev. 
C. E. St. John, fraternal delegate of the 
American Unitarian Association. 3-15 P-M.; 
‘‘4 Unitarian Grove Meeting at Lithia 
Springs,’’? Rev. Jasper L. Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, Ill. 3.45 P.M., closing business ses- 
sion. 8 P.M., ‘*The Church of the Twentieth 
Century,’’—‘‘Its Intellectual Freedom,’’ 
Rev. Kinzo Hirai, Tokio, Japan; 
Catholicity of Spirit," Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst, University Congregational Church, 
Chicago; ‘‘Its Theological Ideal,’’ Rev. 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Calcutta, India; ‘‘Its 
Missionary Impulse,’? Rev. John W. Day, 
St Louis, Mo. 

Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
twenty-seventh annual session, Wednesday, 
May 16.—2 P.M., business meeting; address 
of the president, Rev. A. W. Gould; report 
of the secretary and treasurer, Albert Schei- 
ble. 2.30 P.M, ‘tA Brief Survey of the 
Work of our Society,’’ Rev. J. R. Effinger. 
2.4% P.M., paper by Rev. George R. Gebauer, 
Alton, IL, ‘*The Present Needs of our 
Sunday-schools’’; discussion opened by Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur, Meadville, Pa. 3.30 P.M., 
election of officers. 


To Delegates and Attendants: Delegates and 


attendants at the meetings will report, upon 


arrival, at Unity Church, on Dearborn Avenue 


and Walton Place. Take Clark Street cable 
cars to Walton Place. A Reception Commitiee 


will be in the church on and after Tuesday 
afternoon to meet the delegates. Ministers and 
delegates desiring entertainment are requested 


to write to Rev. Albert Lazenby, 584 Dearborn 
Avenue. 


Missouri Valley Unitarian Confer- 
ence.—The Unitarian churches of the Mis- 
souri Valley have just held the most interest- 
ing and inspiring conference for many years. 
The papers, addresses, and discussions were 
all of a high order, and a source of help and 
a power to those who heard them. Rev. 
George W. Stone, in his usual happy manner, 
gave a cordial word of greeting to the confer 
ence. President Carruth’s address had much 
of inspiration and cheer init. Mr. Bennett, 
in his thoughtful and able paper, ‘‘What is 
a Successful Church?’? put the emphasis on 
the religious side of church work. Mr. South- 
worth, in his paper on the way to reach 
people with our gospel, and in his greeting 
from the Western Conference, showed that 
our Western work has an able leader at its 
head. Mr. Day of St. Louis had a strong 
paper on ‘‘Old and New in Religion,’’ that 
was full of uplift. Mr. Hawley’s paper on 
‘‘Our Fellowship’? was full of the sweet 
reasonableness of the truly catholic sympathy 
in things religious, and was one of the most 
enjoyable papers of the conference. The 
platform meeting the last evening was con- 
cerned with ‘‘Constructive Religion’’ in 
three of its aspects: ‘‘The Bible,’’ Mr. 
Hawley, ‘*Jesus,’? Mr. Day; ‘‘Salvation,’’ 
Mr. Marsh of Lincoln, Neb. Each speaker 
handled his subject well, making the evening 
a fitting close to the conference. 

One of the pleasantest features of the con- 
ference, and one which was at the same time 
a partial answer to the topic which he treated, 
‘“Ways in which Religious Liberals may co- 
operate,’? was the presence of Rev. Mr. 
Evatt, minister of the Universalist church of 
Junction City, Kan. Mr. Evatt’s paper was 
strong in its cordiality and helpfulness. The 
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high-water mark of the conference was prob- 
ably reached in the tender and uplifting de- 
yotional service conducted by Mr. Marsh of 
Lincoln, Neb. In the absence of Mr. Fenn 
the conference sermon was given by Mr. Day. 
He gave a strong, able, and helpful discourse. 

Reports of the churches within the limits 
of the conference showed that they were all 
in better condition than for a number of years 
previously. Mr. Root of All Souls’ Church, 
Kansas City, gave a most interesting account 
of the paying of the church debt. He spoke 
in the warmest terms of the work of Mr. Stone 
and of the women of the church, and of the 
help of friends in New York City, without 
whose generosity the debt could not have 


WHIPCORD SUITINGS 


Liveries in Whipcord, Brown, 
Tan, and Oxford Shades, for Depot, 
Shore, and Country Driving. 

Livery Top Coats to match each 
ofthe three shades. Single-breasted, 
slanting pocket flaps, wide lap- 
seam stitching, and in every way 
correct and up-to-date. 

These garments are designed and 
produced by experts in our own 
workrooms on the premises. 


A.SHUMAN 
@ CO. 
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been paid. At the close of the service the 
previous evening the mortgage and other 
papers of indebtedness were burned, while 


the congregation sang the doxology. Indeed, 
the entire conference was a sort of celebration 


for the people of All Souls’ Church and their 


friends. 

The only feature to mar the happiness of 
the conference was the announcement through 
a letter from Secretary Eliot that Mr. Stone 
was soon to be transferred to another field of 
labor, The congregation was deeply affected 
by the announcement, showing how greatly in 
the two years of his ministry among them Mr. 
and Mrs. Stone had endeared themselves to 
the people. 

At its business session a resolution was 
passed expressive of the confidence of the 
conference in the work of Secretary Eliot, 
its great gratification that he had decided to 
retain his position as secretary, and pledging 
him the hearty support of the conference. 
Another resolution, addressed to the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association, was 
passed, asking that, if it did not conflict 
with the interests of the denomination, Mr. 
Stone be continued in his present field of 
labor till his work should be a little more 
firmly established. An account of the confer- 
ence would be incomplete which failed to 
mention the unbounded hespitality of the 
people of All Souls’ Church. Prof. W. H. 
Carruth of Lawrence was re-elected president 
of the conference; Mr. Walter C. Root of 
Kansas City, vice-president; Mr. I. H. Hat- 
field of Lincoln, Neb., secretary and treasurer. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


Additional donations and subscriptions to 
May 5, 1900 :— 


Previously acknowledged «..+....seeee+seseee sees $1,344.00 


CHURCHES. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., additional (in all $10) -.--.--- $5.00 
Hobart, Ind., additional (in all $10)...---- 5.00 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nazareth Church. 5.00 
Quincy, Ill. .....--0+-0+ ener seers eeee 25.00 
Chicago, Ill., Third Church......-- 37.50 
Geneva, IIL. ...--+e11-seeesene cece cece ee 20.00 
pb Minn., additional (in all $11.25) -.-.-.-+ 6.25 
Greenfield, Mass., Third Co: Church, if 


TOGMaas <--> Bude sute 
Cincinnati, Ohio .. 
Janesville, Wis., addition: 


CoNTRIBUTIONS FROM INDIVIDUALS. 
Rev. S. erg Quincy, Il], .-..eee eee eens 


Rev. N. M. Mann, feb. +++ ++ 5.00 
Mr. A. L. tin, Duluth, Minn..... 3.00 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio 10.00 
Mr. W. H. Freeman, Hinsdale, Ill. 10.00 
Mrs. H. H. Button, Milwaukee, W 50.00 
Rey. F. L. Hosmer, Berkeley, Cal. 25.00 
Rey. George W. Buckley, Battle Creek, M 5.00 
Rev. E. M. H. Abbott, Grand Haven, Mich. 5.00 
Prof. William S. Curtis, St. Louis, Mo 10.00 
Mr. Merritt C. Ring, Neillsville, Wis..-.-.. 25,00 
Mr. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn..... 25.00 


Paul, Minn...- 


Mrs. Charles W. Ames, St. 25.00 
Mr. G. L. Storer, Madis: 25.00 
Mr. George O. Carp 25.00 
Mrs. Caroline Metcalf, 4 25.00 
Mr. M. C. Dean, additional (in all $100) -..- 50.00 
Prof. F. A. Christie, Meadville, 1.00 
Rey. J. W 1.00 


.W. Bet Si 
Rev. Angelo Hall 
Prof. William H. P. 


Mr. Charles F. Smith, Louisville, Ky.. 1.00 
Mr. A. R. McAlpii 1.00 
Rey. C. F. Brown, a 1.00 
Rey. F. P. Daniels, Manistee, Mic 1.00 
Mrs, Ellen L. Pinkham, Quin 1.00 
Mrs. Lina B. Jaynes, 1.00 


Rey. A. Berglund, Bur 
fr. F, N. Hartwell, L 
Miss Emma Bor 


$349.00 
Total to May 5, 1900++++ sess seeereeeeseenens $2,129.75 


Of these personal subscriptions, $200 has 
not yet been paid in; and of this amount $75 
was subscribed on condition of the raising of 


t 
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the whole debt of $2,500. It will be seen 
from the figures that nearly a third of the 
amount has been already subscribed; and, if 
the churches which have not yet been heard 
from contribute their proper proportion for 
the running expenses of the conference, all 
the individual contributions will be applied 
immediately upon ‘the debt. Further sub- 
scriptions will\be gladly received by the sec- 
retary at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, to be 
made payable only on condition that the full 
amount for the payment of the debt be secured 
within the year. F, C, SouTHWORTH. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent “a contribution for mission- 
ary uses to the treasurer of the Association for 
two successive years,” the last having been 
placed in his hands “‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming annual 
meeting “by the persons of its minister and two 
additional lay delegates.” If any omissions are 
discovered in the list or any society fails to re- 
ceive blank credentials, it is desirable that no- 
tice should be sent to me without delay. 


SamuEL A. ELtor, Sec’y. 


Albany, N.Y Athol, Mass. :— 

Alton, ill. First Cong’] Church. | 
Amherst, Mass Second Unitarian Society. 
Andover, N.H. Atlanta, Ga. 

Andover, North, Mass. Augusta, Me. 

‘Ann Arbor, Mich. Baltimore, Md. 

Arlington, Mass. Bangor, Me. 


Ashby, Mass. Bar Harbor, Me. 


Business Notices. 


Two for One.— Much money has been saved by the 
ingenious combination of different pieces of furniture in a 
single piece, and one of the leading houses in this system 
of economy has been the Paine Furniture'Company. This 
week this house offers one of the most valuable and in- 
genious combinations in the form of a wheel chair and a 
carrying-chair, It is to be found in their Invalid depart- 
ment on the sixth floor ; and, if our readers have not visited 
this department within the last six months, they will find 
much that*is new and interesting to see, 


An exceptional offer is made in another column by 
Messrs. Gilchrist & Co. to ladies who appreciate a perfect 
fitting and stylish dress skirt, made to order, at a very 
low price. Heretofore women have done this class of 
work ; but Messrs. Gilchrist & Co. have arranged to have 
it done by men, and every garment is guaranteed to suit, 
or money will be refunded. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wice 
reputation Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE.HELD AT) ~ 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


—on— 


Thursday, May 24, at 5 p.m. 


Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR will preside. 


Addresses will be made by Prof. Gzorce Boros of Hun- 
gary, Rev. Grorcr A. Gorpon, D.D., Hon. Gzorce W. 
Srepuens of Montreal, Rev. Paut Revere FRoTHING- 
HAM, and Rev. Epwarp Everett Hats, D.D. 

Tickets will be on sale at the bookstore of W. B. Clarke 
& Co., Park Street Church, on and after Monday, May 14, 
between the hours of 9 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

Tickets to the dinner, $2.50 each. 

First balcony and front row of second balcony, $1.00; 
and rest of second balcony, so cents. ‘ 

Speaking begins at 6.45. 

Tickets to clergymen by correspondence only. 


Frep'k W. Porter, Sec’y, 72 Kilby Street. 
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SRVENTY-FIRTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 22, 


IN BOSTON, AT 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-fifth annual meeting in Boston, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 22. There will be three ses- 
sions open to the public,—at ro.30 A.M., at 2.30 P.M,, and 
at 7.30 P.M. 

The delegate and life members will meet in business 
session in Lorimer Hall at 9.30 A.M. and 2 p.M., and will be 
admitted by tickets sent them for that purpose. Should 
any fail to receive such, they can be had on application to 
the Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

At the Morninc Busingss Szsston the annual election 
will be held and resolutions introduced. At the Pusiic 
MorninaG Session the Secretary and Treasurer will pre- 
sent their annual reports, and the Foreign Delegates will 
present the greétings of the organizations which they rep- 
resent, : 

At the ArreRNoon Szssron there will be addresses by 
Rev. M. J. Skaptason of Winnipeg, Rev. Clay 
McCauley of Tokio, Rev. F. C. Southworth of 
Chicago, and Rev. C. E. St. John of Pittsburg. 

At the Evenine Session there will bea full service of 
worship, andthe Anniversary Sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D. Music by a 
chorus under direction of Mr. H. G. Tucker. 


1849 THE CHILDREN'S MISSION. 1900 


THE Cuivpren’s Mission TO THE CHILDREN OF THE 
DestituTE will hold its Fi/ty-/rst- Anniversary on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, May 23, at Arlington Street Church at 3 
o'clock, ‘ 

Addresses are expected from Rev. Paul R. Frothingham 
of New Bedford, Miss Marian Pritchard, one of the dele- 
gates from England, and Rey. E..M. Wilbur of Mead- 
ville, Pa., with brief reports of the year’s work of the 
Mission by the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Singing by a chorus of forty voices under the direction 
of Mr. H. G. Tucker, 

There will be an Organ Recital by Mr. B. M. Whelpley 
from half-past two o’clock until three. 

All interested in work for children, are cordially in- 
vited. Wo. H. Batpwin, President. } 

CHRISTOPHER R, Exrot, Secretary. 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


Ly Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Florence Abbie Varney, both 


At Brookfield, 2d inst. 
Frank Elmer Holden and 
of Brookfield. 

At Westwood, ve ult., at the Unitarian parsonage, by 
Rey. George M. Bodge, George A. Littlehald, of Roslin- 
dale, and Margaret W. Bodge, of Westwood. 


Deaths. 


At Brookfield, 30th ult., Leonard Laflin, aged 74 yrs. 
2 mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, **tpighe¢ 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


1326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Arlington Heights. 
HE OUTLOOK.—For health, rest, and 


quiet. Perfect country. Eight miles from Boston. 
Telephone. Mrs, Lucy F. Perkins. 


Bel TAUGHT in country minister’s family. 
Wish to take two or three as members of the family 
In a most beautiful and interesting locality of the Connec- 
ticut Valley. Fine country village house. Whol 
fare. Long experience with boys of best families. Har 
vard graduate. Minister of the Unitarian Church. 
Epw. P. Pressey, Montague, Mass, 
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Barnstable, Mass. ‘Towa City, la. Sandwich, Mass. Walpole, NH. ; 
Barre, Mass. Ithaca, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal.:— Waltham, Mass. 

Bath, N.H. Kansas City, Mo. First Unitarian Society. Ware, Mass. 

Bedford, Mass. Keene, N.H. Santa Barbara, ‘Cal. Warwick, Mass. 

Belfast, Me. Kennebunk, Me. Sharon, Mass. Washington, D.C. 

Belmont, Mass. Keokuk, la. Shelbyville, Ill.:— Watertown, ‘Mass. 

Hee Cal. Kingston, Mass, First Cong’] Church. Waterville, Me. 

Berlin, Mass. Laconia, N.H. Jordan Church. Waverley, Mass. 

Bernardston, Mass. Lamoine, East, Me. Sherborn, Mass. eee Mass. 

Beverly, Mass. Lancaster, Mass. Sioux City, Ia. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 


Lancaster, N.H. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass, 
Weston, Mass. 


Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 


Ami 


First Parish, Dorchester. Leicester, Mass. Spokane, Wash. Westwood, Mass. 
First Church. a Leominster, Mass, Springfield, Mass. Whitman, Mass. 
First Religious Society, Lexington, ‘Mass. Standish, Me. Willimantic, Conn. 
ISN RS Lexington, East, Mass. Sterling, Mass. Wilmington, Del. : 
Second Church. Lincoln, Mass. Stow, Mass. Wilton, N.H.:— Has no superior as a metal 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


King’s Chapel. Lincoln, Neb. 


Fint Parish, West Rox- Littleton, Mass. Suilivan Me: Pie Pehristian Church, polish. On brass, nickel, cop 
wee ton Street Church. ped eae: chee ae, ie Mas ; er or tin erfect Pagulte are 
Ret ee ae. Louisi ic. Key. Ea a wingse ae ey Me. = ed Hands or woodwork 
Tey ga Sti, a” feats WAtan it Mig ire | 
Dorchester: piaitedt Wis. Trenton, N.Y. Wolfeboro, N.H. are not smirched by its use 


Harvard Church, Charles- Malden, Mass. Troy, N.Y. Worcester, Mass.:— 


towns oe Manchester, N.H. Tyngsboro, Mass. Second Parish. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’l Marietta, Ohio. Union Springs, N.Y. Church of the Unity. , 
Church, South Boston. Marlboro, Mass. Upton, Mass. South Unitarian Society 
Bulfinch Place Church. Marshfield. Mass. :— Uxbridge, Mass. Yarmouth, Me. 
South Cong’! Church. Grace Chapel. Vineland, N.J. Yonkers, N.Y. 
Church of the piace, Meadville, Pa. Walpole, Mass. Bey 
Church of Our Father, Medfield, Mass. - E ‘ : | 
East Boston. Medford, Mass. hs Refrigerator 
all Souls’ Church, Rox- pheadon: Se Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
ury. iddleboro, Mass. : Schade, 
Christ Church,Dorchester. Milford, N.H. tarian Association ;— that made 
eet Ng the Unity, Ne- Piece, Mass. Already agknowledaet te sepia ene seneenas $71,325.35 eee tapers 
api : ? ay . 30. Society in Newport, R.1....«+esses ee0s 7 amoOUuS. 
New South Church. Milwaukee, Wis. Pr oe. Society in Rochester, N-Y., additional : 
eee Church, Allston. | Minneapolis, Minn. :— (in all $152) se++ sear seen sees sees eres 5.00 About one-half the 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Free Christian Church. zo. Church of All Souls', New York, N.Y. ee ¥ 
Dorchester. __ Montague, Mass. :— (in all $& Peeaa co ee: 25.00 Refrigerators so 
Unitarian Church, Roslin- Second Cong’! Society. zo. Society in Albany, N.Y...---. Bese sees 68, are 
dale. Society at Turner’s Falls. 30. Fourth Unitarian Church Brooklyn, “WHITE 
Brattleboro, Vt. Montclair, N.J. i GRR ES. We cee 6.07 MOUNTAINS.” 
DE evae NV ste Bhoupeles t. 30. Society in Westerly, R.1..+-+-» ++ 6.50 i 
a) aerate Boe Wiaea Noercpet nate 30. Unity Church of Allston, Boston. 30.00 All the trouble comes 
Bridgewater, Wesi, Mass. Nashua, NH 4, ae, Thind Consteee ee HS cs A hen fed sme hs 
rockton, Mass. atick, South, Mass. Stari ‘i LEANABL 
ji C 30. Second Unitarian Society, Athol... 49.00 
Brookline, fe geen a Needham, aM. 30. Society in teeta Comers 10.00 ODORLESS 
First Ane A 4 New Br Ht * NY. 30. Society in Brattleboro, Vt.-.--- a 44.06 ICE SAVERS 
etiva Caen Soe eae go. Society in Orange, N Jensen YOUR CHOICE, PINE OR HARDWOOD 
Brecker: Nye Nevbuies Te 30. Society in Newburyport, additional (in aoe . 
rooklyn. NN vin Society, Newington, N.H. Scenic Unirldger arene, $00 MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Second Unitarian Society. New London, Conn. 30. Society in U Xone ee Buffalo, N.Y. bbs : Lpdgettct <td 
Third Unitarian Society. New Orleans, La. 32. Charcot eee emt At ees sep pease 
Buffalo, N.Y. ewport, RI. 30. Society in Lynn, additional (in all 
Beak pk) Mie sa foe ta a Ss $300.13) +++rereee eee Ud pou eed 35.00 
mbridge, Mass. + anning Religious Soc y. . Society in Middleboro....+-sse seer eres 50.00 = : 
First Parish, Chestnut Hill Society. a Sunday-school in Middleboro «.-.-+--- 2.00 "J always H A I I 6 Ss 
Third Cong’! Society. Society at Newton Centre. 30. Society in Memphis Tenn... 10.00 recommend 
Canton, Mass. Society.at West Newton. 30. First Parish, ‘Cambridge, b ( 
Castine, ee New ore ek 1 all $1,258.34) -++es00 sees 212.34 EFRIGERATORS 
aie tpt! S.C. Seeks ae All “re si t 30. Society in Santa Barbara, Cal.... 75.00 : 
arlestown, * hurch of the Messiah. 30. Society in Medford, additional ( 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Lenox Avenue Church. $150) cec-a5 ee ee 50.00 Beautifull 
Chelmsford, Mass. Northampton, Mass. :— jo. Sunday-school of First Parish eauliruily 
Chelsea, Mass. Second Congregational Roxbury, Bostoneee+essses sees eers 11.00 Finished 
Chicago, Ill. : — . Church. 40. Society in Alton, Ill., additional (in 4 
AE aac Society. Wveqmociety at Hloxence. all $24g.r0)ss2 Renate tere ose ig 28-70 Pure, Cold, Dry 
nu urch. f°) Oro, ass. + ‘ Cae | iti F 
Third Unitarian Church, Nortel, Mase se. Society in Lowey eae) oar7s Air. 
SOUS eee a Loe ears . Sunday-school in Houlton, Me..-..--. 3.28 inci 
Chicopee, bie Norwell, Mass. s Society. in aged Ort, La..vessserre eres 10.00 No Commingling 
Beet re Or a nen. 30. Society in Lowville, N.Y.++-++++++ +++. 2.00 of Odors. 
Clinton, M ae Pace Te 30. Society in Carlisle...-«++++-++- 5.00 ON 
Genesee Mass Deatod, Mass 30. Society in Norwell..--.ssc001- nas +oa 32.00 | Needs the 
Golorads Springs, Col. Bembroe, Mass. se. Socigty in. Desh ae eee aco Least Amount 
Ganeore Ne Pepperell Mage. 30. Society in Harvard, additional (in all of Ice. 
Danvers, Mass. Petersham, Mass. 30. Sean te Manehekae NH. 3 are Sold by Dealers. If you cannot obtain Hall's, 


Davenport, Ia. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Dighton, Mass, 
Dover, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 


Unitarian Society of Ger- 


mantown. y 
Spring Garden Society. 


write to the manufacturers 


A. D. HALL & SON, 33 to 41 Spice St., 
Charlestowa District, Boston. 
Catalogue Free. 


’ * 
Dover, N.H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. Plainfield, N.J 
Duxbury, Mass. Plymouth, Mass. SALAS? FINE: 
Easton, North, Mass. Pomona, Cal. 
Eastport, Me, Portland, Me. :— SOU I = OWE R 
Ellsworth, Me. First Parish, ° 
Erie, Pa. Portland, Ore. 
Exeter, N.H. Portsmouth, N.H. 


Fairhaven, Mass, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Presque Isle, Me. 

Prospect Harbor, Me. 

Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’! Church. 


~ Don’t tie the top of your 


A Discussion 


Fitzwilliam, N 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, N.H, 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, IIl. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Gouverneur, N.Y. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 


Olney Street Cong’] Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass.:— | 

First Cong’l Society. 

Wollaston Unitar’n Soc’y. 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


reserve jars in 
the old fashioned way- Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 

a thin coating of pure, 
refined Parafiine Wax. 
Has no taste or Odor. 

Is air tight and acid 


jelly and 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Rockland, Mass. 
Rockville, Conn. 


Hackensack, N.J. Rowe, Mass. roof. Easily applied. Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
Harvard, Mass. / Rutherford, N.J. seful in a dozen other Fution,” etc. 
Haverhill, Mass. Saco, Me. ways about the house. 
elena, Mont. St. Cloud, Minn, Fuli directions with 
Hingham, Mass. :— St. John, N.B. each pound cake. PRICE 15 CENTS. 
pat Perse Bits outs, eae tah 1d everywhere. ‘ 
Second Parish. “hurch of the Messiah. 0 5 
Third Cong’! Society. Church of the Unity. Made By etAnAAG Ol C2 For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass.:— 


receipt of price, by 


Houlton, Me, First Cong’! Society. 
Biobbersstcn, Mass. peconds jurch, 
udson, ass. rt. . Pu 
Humboldt, la. Bienes GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Hyde Park, Mass. San Diego, Cal, 272 Congress Street. - - - Boston. 
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. Sunday-school in Danvers.. 
. Society in Chelmsford.. 
. Society in Brockton..... 
. Sunday-school in Melro 
. First Parish, Dedham, addi 

all $260.95). «++ -+++.++8 
. Society in Saco, Me....... 
. Society in Walpole, N.H..+-..-.-+ +++ 
. Sunday-school of Roslindale, Unitarian 

Society, Boston «+ seeree sseereee 
. Women’s National Alliance, for ex- 
penses of Seventy-fifth Anniver- 


. Unitarian Society of Germantown 


additional 
Gin all $261), ces secere vere esse ress 
in Waltham.,....+.. 


versary, additional......s+-see+eee- 
. Church of the Unity, Worcester.....-. 


30 = 600.00 
30. Free Christian Church, Minneapolis, 
inn. +++-. Spree 5.00 
jo. Mrs. Caroline A. R. Whit 
membership) 50.00 
30. Society in North E 
all $1,027.72)++++ = 100.00 
30. Society in Shirley 5.00 
30. Sunday-svhool in East Lexington ..... 2.00 
30. Society in Los Angeles,-Cal. ...+++--;- 100.50 
30. Second Church, Boston, additional (in 
$1,103) s6-2 vse rere cererecees eres 20,00 
30. Second Parish, Worcester, additional 
(in all $1,120.56) .. an an 1.00 
30. Society in Leicester-.........seeese sere 25.00 


$75,247.70 


Finance Committee of Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 
for expenses, as amount received since last 


acknowl ent 82.00 


$75,329.70 


Francis H, Lincotn, 7yreas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


For Tuskegee. 


Some months ago a movement, indorsed by 
Hon. Grover Cleveland, Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
Dr. George A. Gordon, Provost C, C. Harri- 
son, and others, was started to raise a fund 
of $500,000 as a partial endowment for the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute in 
Alabama. Up to date $165,000 of the amount 
has been secured. Those wishing to make 
further contributions toward this fund can 
address William H. Baldwin, Jr., chairman 
Endowment Fund Committee, 32 Nassau 
Street, New York, or Booker T. Washington, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 


John C. Otis, 


All persons who have been in the habit of 
attending the National and other Unitarian 
Conferences have for many years been famil- 
iar with the face and form of Mr. Otis, and 
have been aware of his kindly, unobtrusive 
services. His death, which occurred last 
month in Worcester, Mass., where he was a 
member of the First Unitarian Church, leaves 
a vacancy not easily filled. In the church 
and in the Worcester County Conference he 
was always active and efficient. As deacon 
of the church and treasurer of the conference, 
he was faithful, and always ready for any 
service that would advance the cause which 
he loved and honored, and which in him 
found one of its admirable:examples,. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


&2 to 38 Union Street, Boston, 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


MAGEE HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


HALF , THE 
G& FON 


= 


FSD } 


pee 


OLD BY 
LEADING DEALERS 


The Famine in India.|“Messiah Pulpit” 


INDIA'S EXTREMITY IS AMERICA’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the most 
appalling and disastrous famines in modern 
times. Millions of men and women are suffer- 
ing the agonies of starvation, and the resources 
of the government are insufficient to cope with 
the wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 


SCORES OF THOUSANDS OF INNOCENT LITTLE 
ONES ARE PERISHING WITH HUNGER. 


Children are being neglected and deserted by 
the thousands, to become the prey to starvation 
or evils worse than death. Especially is this 
the case with the girls, whose condition at best 
is a hard one in India, and who at the present 
time are the first to suffer. 


PANDITA RAMABAI 


is very near the famine district, and has under- 
taken to rescue many of these little girls and 
train them for lives of usefulness. Into the 
large home at Mukti,—a farming and industrial 
school which she has established, —Ramabai has 
already been able to bring more than four 
hundred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will be 
supplied to her for such work when the suffer- 
ing is more widely known. 


A LITTLE: NOW IS WORTH A HUNDRED-FOLD 
LATER. 


All money received is sent at once to her 
for immediate use. 
Contributions for this work, solicited by the 


AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and should be 
sent to the treasurer, 


Mr, E. HAYWARD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING « UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 
2. Dr. age Costa, Bishop Potter, aaa the 
jun.’ 
3. What can we know about God ? 
4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev- 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present ste : 

4. Giving, as related to Having and eye 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

(By Rev. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 
13. “iene ashes on the Mystery of Another 
ear. 
14, What is the Use of going to Church? 
15. The Function of Faith. ) 
16. Pee ok Rey. Robert Collyer.) 
2g 


1%. Patience. ev. Robert Collyer.) 
18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 


Lincoln. 
19. oon ase of Salvation which the World 


8. 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rev. Robert Collyer 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 
America. 

24. The Saints. 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

27. Immortality- 

28. Learning to be Content. 

29. Ian Maclaren and the Presbyterian 
Creed. (By Rev. Albert Lazenby.) 

30. Shadow and Sunshine. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


532. 


Pleasantries. 


Tommy: ‘‘Pop, why do singers eat tar 
drops??? Tommy’s Pop: ‘‘To give their 
voices a proper pitch, I suppose.’’ 


New Wife: ‘‘I wish to get some butter, 
please.’? Dealer: ‘‘Roll butter, ma’am?’’ 
New Wife: ‘‘No: we wish to eat it on bis- 
cuits.’’ 


Inquiring Tourist: ‘‘Tell me, what were 
your sensations while you were crouching in 
your cyclone cellar with the terrible tornado 
raging just above you?’’ Kansas Farmer: 
‘*Wa-al, I reckon it’s safe to say that I felt 
sorter under the weather. '’—Pzck. 


‘What on earth is de matter wid yoh 
talk??? asked Piccaninny Jim's mother. 
‘‘Dat talk what I was jes’ now talkin’?’’ 
**Vassir.’’ 
Ev’ybody’s gotter speak in school, an’ de 
teacher is learnin’ me a negro dialeck piece. ’’ 
Washington Star. 


A commercial traveller, a good-hearted sort 
of man, being in a certain hotel, was sur- 
prised to find a Bible on his dressing-table. 
He was not in the habit of reading his Bible; 
but he opened this one at the book of Jere- 
miah, which he read. At the end he wrote 
in pencil, ‘‘Cheer up, Jeremiah. ”’ 


Poultney Bigelow, the author and traveller, 
was a schoolmate of the emperor of Germany, 
with whom he is still on friendly terms. At 
one time people chaffed him concerning this 
comradeship until he became tired. At a 
dinner in a New York club one of the guests 
told a story of personality. In the pause 
which followed Mr. Bigelow remarked, 
‘*VYou remind me of’’— ‘*Not the Emperor 
William, ’’ interrupted the story-teller. ‘‘Oh, 
nol’’ replied Mr. Bigelow, quietly. ‘‘The 
kaiser is a gentleman!’ ”’ 


At a meeting of a local Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the National Association, was to 
speak. The local president arose to intro 
duce her, and said: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have the honor this evening to introduce to 
you Mrs. Charrie Capman Catt, —I mean Mrs. 
Carrie Capman Chatt,—I mean Mrs. Carrie 
Chatman Cap— Ladies and _ gentlemen’’ 
(desperately), ‘‘you will now be addressed 
by Mrs. Charrie Capman Scat.’’ It was not 
the first time Mrs. Catt’s name had been used 
in a play on words, either by design or acci- 
dent; and she took the matter good-humoredly. 


In his recent address before the Boston 
Congregational Club, Dr. Hillis told a story 
touching the havoc wrought by higher criti- 
cism. He attended the funeral of a negro, 
sharing the service with a colored minister. 
On the way to the cemetery the brother in 
black asked Dr. Hillis how he got along with 
the higher criticism. Dr. Hillis replied that 
it was not a disturbing element at Plymouth. 
‘*Well,’’ said his companion, ‘‘it’s making 
things pretty hot at our church. One of my 
deacons, who is down on it, comes to prayer- 
meeting, and prays, ‘O Lord, bless our pastor, 
and help him to bring old treasures out of the 
Word!’ while another deacon, who believes 
in it, follows him, and prays, ‘O Lord, bless 
our pastor, and help him to bring new treas- 
ures out of the Word!’ And, betwixt those 
two deacons and the Lord, they keep me 
black and blue.’’ Dr. Hillis added that he 
supposed the deacons kept the minister blue, 
while the Lord kept him black. 


“‘Oh, dat ain’t sho-nuff talk! | 


The Christian Register 


POYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
investigation and preliminary report. All communica- 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaul 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO TAX-PAYERS. 


Assessors’ Office, City Hall, 
Boston, May 1, 1900. 
Your attention is called to our circular (now being dis- 
tributed throughout the city) relative to making returns on 
property subject to taxation as early as possible before 
June rs, at 2 o’clock p.m, 


Per order of the Board of Assessors, 
GEORGE A. COMINS, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST PERFECT OF-PENS 


Educational. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
pls began wed crraes September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter unllding4 For catalogue address ALLEN Bros, 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), ; 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 5 fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in_the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dz Normanpik, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wiii1am C. CoLLar, Head Master. 

ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, A 
Mis CAROLINE Ry CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1900-1901 Now Ready, - 


Individual 


oe [D 


HURCH 
ARPETS pais. 65 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Deel an Tso «are haces eee 
PAB ES ee ag R888 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


BOSTON. 


